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Full-Length Books 


The Fighting Forces Series of 25¢ books consists chiefly of comMPLETE, FULL- 
LENGTH books. They run in size from 40,000 words and 128 pages to 125,000 
words and 456 pages. 

Many of the Fighting Forces Series are also on1ciNAL military books which 
have not appeared in any other form. The INFANTRY JouRNAL uses the 25¢ type 
of book as the best way to make first-rate military books available. 

Psychology for the Fighting Man is a good example. This book of 456 pages 
would ordinarily cost about $3.00. By printing it in a smaller form The InFan- 
try Journat has been able to make a book of such importance to the officer and 
enlisted man available for 25¢. (There is also a durable cloth binding for $1.50.) 

The Fighting Forces Series also contains a number of full-length reprints of 
military books made available ‘ro THE FIGHTING FoRCES only in 25¢ form. Any 
member of the armed forces can obtain these books, but no one else. This is pos- 
sible through special arrangement with the original publishers of these $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.00 books, which are on sale to the public in bookstores at those 
prices. 


The greater part of the Series is available to ALL readers, but many books in this 


series can only be obtained in 25¢ form by the armed services, through the courtesy 


of the original publishers. There is a full announcement on page 1. 








The arrangement and method of pres- 
entation is excellent and the pictures 
superb. It is the best and most graphic 
presentation that I’ve ever seen of the 
subject, and will prove to be a most 
valuable factor in training soldiers to 
shoot. 


--Lt. Gen. WALTER KRUEGER, 
Commanding Sixth Army 





This is just one of many letters praising 
HOW TO SHOOT THE 
ATRXMEW FGF 





The new approach in manual writing first used in How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle has re- 
ceived the general commendation of soldiers of all ranks. Through text and pictures approved 
methods of rifle marksmanship training developed by the Army are graphically explained. 


Not only does it teach a soldier how to shoot but tells him why he must become a good shot. 





Every soldier armed with the ’03 or the M1 should have a copy of 
HOW TO SHOOT THE U. 8. ARMY RIFLE 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each—10 to 50 copies: 21¢ each— 51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
The Infantry -Association’s Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. : WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Prisoner of War Fund 


As of June 3, 1943, according to an official War De- 
partment statement, there were 17,083 American soldiers 
in enemy hands. Of these, 11,307 are held by Japan, 3,312 
by Germany, and 2,464 by Italy. These reports are neces- 
sarily incomplete but are constantly checked and verified 
for accuracy. 

The fourth month of The Inranrry JourNat’s Prisoner 
of War Fund finds a total of $14,000 contributed, mainly 
by men and organizations of the Army Services. The greater 
part of the money has been turned over to the International 
YMCA which distributes books, athletic gear and games 
to our men, and to the Red Cross, which is responsible 
for distributing the food packages furnished by the U. S$ 
\rmy. 


The following contributed since the August list was 
published: 
INDIVIDUALS 


Colonel and Mrs. George M. MacMullin 

Major Arthur C. Harris, Jr., 140th Infantry 
Lieut. Carl A. Elliett, 313th Infantry 

Lieut. John P. Downing, 18th Infantry 

Major P. W. Harrington, Quartermaster Corps 
Lieut. Howard F. Bacon, 343d Infantry 

Lieut. Barrington D. Ottmann, 35th Infantry 
Lieut. Solomon Dublin, 870th Field Artillery 
Lieut. Milton Z. Reiss, Corps of Military Police 
Jerome M. Dreifuss, New York City 

Lieut. William Sloane, Infantry 

Pvt. D. M. Gusukuma, 442d Infantry 

William V. Gallagher, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. D. E. Milotta, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Major George B. Cullison, 53d Infantry 

Major N. P. Ruditsky, Transportation Corps 
Master Sgt. N. M. Gusic, 37th Infantry 

Hugh W. Marsland, Evanston, Illinois 

Major Craig W. Muckle, Medical Corps 

Paul Willson, Seattle, Washington 

Donald H. Radcliffe, Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. R. Dawes, Boston, Massachusetts 

Lieut. A. P. Murchison, Corps of Engineers 
Lewis Van Wezel, Sarasota, Florida 

Major Peter D. Duff, Infantry 

Major Ira B. Richards, Infantry 

Lieut. Herbert Wood, Signal Corps 

Captain L. S. Chappelear, Infantry 

Sergeant Wilbert Newgold, 113th Infantry 
CWO §S. I. Chapman 

Anonymous, Newark, New Jersey 

Staff Sgt. Harold J. Grames, Army Air Forces 
Chapin Collins, Washington, D. C. 

Captain Sion F. Sherrill, Medical Corps 
Anonymous, Army Air Forces Matériel Command 
Pfc. Sam Meltzer, Medical Department 

Robert J. Hamershlag, Katonah, N. Y. 

Pvt. William L. Yowell, 1078th Signal Company 
Lt. Col. William B. Schaefer, Transportation Corps 
Major Frank Bloom, Transportation Corps 

WO Nicholas Piombino, Transportation Corps 
Lieut. Herman Liebmann, Transportation Corps 
Lieut. Paul Conklin, Transportation Corps 
Captain George E. Gully, Transportation Corps 
Lieut. Cecil B. Farr, Transportation Corps 
Major Murray E. Jackson, Transportation Corps 
Captain Hyman Sharff, Transportation Corps 
Lieut. Raymond C. Blackman, Transportation Corps 
Lieut. R. J. St. Martin, Transportation Corps 
Lieut. Paul W. Bittinger, Transportation Corps 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American Jewish Women Volunteers 

Company B, 118th Engineers 

Enlisted Men, Civilians, and Officers of Presidio of San Francisco 
Officers of Fort McDowell, California 

Division of Drivers Licenses, State of California 

Seattle Air Defense Wing Officers’ Club 

American Association in Bolivia 

Casual Officers Mess, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 





BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS 8S. ARMS, AUS, is one o! thy 
small, but growing, number of American soldiers unde 
General Stilwell serving in China. As senior inst: uct 
of the Yunnan Infantry Training Center, Genera! Am 
prepared a handbook, Notes on Infantry Training, { 
the use of officers attending the school “in the hope th 
it would contribute toward the effective coéperation | 
tween the Chinese and United States armies in defcatin, 
the common enemy.” General Arms has been a Regu! 
in the Infantry since 1916. He is a graduate of Virgin 
Military Institute and numerous service schools incly 
ing the Command & General Staff School. 

CAPTAIN ANTHONY COTTERELL is a former newspaperm 
now serving in the British Army with duty at the W. 
Office in London. “Sergeants” is one of three broadcast: 
he made for the British Broadcasting Company on 
American Army in England. 

As we reported last month waRRANT OFFICER E. J. KAHN, Ji 
saw active duty with elements of the 32d Division ir 
last year’s Papuan campaign and is now on duty ir 
another theater. In civil life Mr. Kahn was a writer for 
The New Yorker magazine. His article in last month’ 
Journat and the present one are chapters from his ne 
book GI Jungle which Simon & Schuster will soon pu! 
lish. We hope to get more articles from Warrant Offi: 
Kahn. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL is on duty wit 
Special Services in Washington. A former Detroit news 
paperman, he is a recognized military writer and t! 
author of two books on the early phases of the presen’ 
conflict: Blitzkrieg and Armies on Wheels. Two chap 
ters from the latter have appeared in The Inrann 
Journar—‘“Return of the Infantry” in December, 194 
and “Tanks Can be Stopped” in January, 1942. 

J. M. sparcut is a Briton who has an excellent understanc 
ing of the elements that make up military power. In Jun 
we repririted an article by him taken from the Journa 
of the Royal United Services Institution in which lv 
argued that the advent of air warfare had not mere! 
added one new power, but in reality had added five 
sea power, sea-air power, land power, land-air power, an 
air power. In the present article Mr. Spaight inves 
gates the use of those “powers” during the course o! th 
present war. 


This month we continue with another chapter from 
ALFRED vacTs’ new book, Hitler's Second Army. The 
book is the first to describe at length the purpose, 0 
ganization, and methods of the many semi-military . 
ganizations formed by the Nazi party. The book is to» 
published by The Inrantry JourNaL. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENES Is 10" 
on duty in a foreign theater. He is a graduate of | Jarvaré 
Law School and a former Special Assistant to The Attor 
ney General of the United States. We might add, too. 
that before being called to active duty Colone! Wienet 
was counsel for the Infantry Association and The INFay 
TRY JOURNAL. 
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NFANTRY, the war appears to be de- 
ciding, is, as it always has been, the 
heart of a fighting army. The time of the 
blitzkrieg was the time when the thought- 
less and the cocksure decided that Infan- 
try was dead—a waste of manpower, a 
useless, brasshat hold-over from other 
wars. The thoughtless and the cocksure 
said this over and over until a lot of the 
country believed this war could be a war 
free of ground fighting—hard fighting. 
They said it until millions of potential 
soldiers were inclined to feel that any 
branch of the Army but Infantry was 
what they wanted. They said it so often, 
or implied it by continuous emphasis on 
other kinds of fighters, that to this day 
there are many who still believe it. They 
awakened and fed the hopes of wives and 
parents and sisters, and of men who 
would soon be soldiers themselves, that 
the nation could be spared the losses in- 
evitable in a war so big against such 
powerful enemies. 

Not even Russia, not even Stalingrad, 
could change the minds of many who had 
tried to wish ground battle, and Infantry 
with it, out of thought. Not the vastness 
of the Jap-conquered territory, not Buna, 
not the second Russian year of desperate 
fighting, not Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, or 
Sicily, not the third year of tremendous 
Russo-German battles—not any of these 
has changed the minds of some who per- 
sist in thinking Infantry dead. 

But these men did their careless, cock- 





The Infantry Soldier 


sure harm, last year and the year before 
that, and now they can do no more. The 
progress of our fighting armies and th« 
armies of our Allies has been a stead) 
drive in which Infantry has daily tackled 
the dirtiest, bloodiest jobs of combat 
tackled them with a spirit that has some 
times first been discovered in battle itself 
It has taken the experience of meeting the 
enemy in close combat to show some In 
fantry outfits how vital they are to mod- 
ern battle, how little can be gained and 
held without them. 

For the loud insistence that the Queen 
of Battles was dead reached to the minds 
of many soldiers and many who would 
become soldiers, Infantry soldiers. That 
insistence created a combat obstacle noi 
put in place by enemy hands but an ob 
stacle that nevertheless had to be over- 
come before Infantry soldiers were read) 
for battle. To repeat and repeat that In 
fantry was a dead arm might not affect 
the spirit of the soldier with experience, 
but it was almost bound to impede the 
building of the esprit that makes a fight- 
ing unit and the morale that sustains 3 
fighting soldier as he goes into battle. 


OD knows that no combat soldier of 

the ground or of the air has an easy 

job in this war. Bombing and fighting 
with airplanes seems dramatic and it is 


_ dramatic. But the air soldier faces death, 


just as the ground soldier does, and faces 
it often. Sometimes he faces it oftener in 
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hirty seconds than the ground fighter 
loes in an hour. Sometimes he faces it 
nore regularly and frequently for weeks 
nm end than the ground soldier does. 
Often it is the other way around. But 
both face death and face it so often that 
nothing but the wish to face it born of a 
high morale and spirit will sustain them, 
will enable them to fight in the face of 
death with the trained efficiency that 
must be theirs if the risk of their lives is 
to count for more than a gesture. 

The reckless, wishful claims in behalf 
of a new means of war could all have been 
made without attacking the older means. 
They could have been spread just as 
widely without insisting that only the 
new in war counted for victory and that 
all that was old was useless. These claims 
could have been argued and discussed in 
a manner that would have brought no 
doubt of his worth to the mind of the 
ground soldier preparing for combat. 

Even the most wild-eyed and inco- 
herent attackers of ground forces as a 
waste in war spoke also of “mopping-up 
troops” to be used for cinching the war as 
won from the air. And nearly all of them 
conceived of using large quantities of air- 
borne troops along with the more mechan- 
ical combat forces of the air. Airborne 
troops, however, are ground fighters, not 
air fighters. They are Infantry, Artillery, 
Engineers, and all the rest that make up 
the ground teams of combat. But despite 
the admission that such troops had a con- 
tinuing place, the most extreme of the air 
arguers kept on using Infantry as a word 
of derision, kept on implying to potential 
Infantrymen that they were worse than 
useless, 





HE Infantryman (and all the others 
with whom he trains and fights) has 
gone ahead to his objective. The doubts 
that loud-voiced fanatics may have put 
in the back of his mind were forgotten as 
soon as battle came and he saw the ground 
resistance the enemy put up. He realized 
that it was a resistance which could be 
overcome only by the kind of fighting the 
Infantryman himself could do—with the 
help of all other men of combat, air and 
ground. 
The Infantryman who had any doubts 
soon learned that he was no second-rater. 
He learned that modern warfare calls for 


» the utmost effort in every sphere where 


man can fight, and that if an army is 
weak in any one sphere and the oppos- 
ing army is not, no possible amount of 
strength in the other spheres can make 
up for that weakness. 

The feeling of pride in essential ac- 
complishment now inspires large num- 
bers of American infantry units that have 
fought in Africa, Europe, and the Pacific. 
It is a battle pride that touches every In- 
fantryman still on the way to his first ex- 
perience of combat. The pride in fighting 
skill of every Infantryman who has now 
seen fighting and knows the vital im- 
portance of his own war job can be shared 
by every combat soldier who is still at 
work perfecting his skill. 

The modern American Infantry soldier 
has been steadily earning the gratitude 
of his Army and his country by the way 
he has equalled the traditional combat 
skill and valor of his arm. He will keep on 
doing so in campaigns yet to come, sure 
now, if ever he was not, of his place in the 
center of modern battle. 
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Blind Man’s Buff in Buna 


By Lieutenant Colonel Loren Gmeiner 


Che Jap was smart enough to learn from the Kukukukus, 
native cannibals of New Guinea, who leap like phantoms 
among the trees and spear their victims from above. They 
imitated the Kukukukus’ tree sniping using their own 
weapons instead of spears. And not the least of the Im- 
perial Army's weapons is their belief that death for the 
Emperor is more glorious than living; that if a soldier, sailor 
or marine is killed in battle he will go to some big Shinto 
guy and live happily ever after. It doesn’t pay to overlook 
that kind of fanaticism. 

The Japs had a base back at their beach where they 
could take care of their equipment and have warm or 
cooked food sent up. When the enemy built up their 
defense of the beaches they were very particular about the 
part of the jungle they left to us. It was a selfish and clever 
division of property. It’s all ours now though—sour mud, 
sandalwood, and rotted Jap bodies. 

The Japs covered the few native trails that led to the 
ocean with snipers who hid in nets up in trees. And as we 
pushed down these paths—visibility zero—we were am- 
bushed, but from where, nobody could tell. Just a splash of 
a bullet against flesh and a man went down. We couldn't 
fight back at first because there wasn’t anything to see and 
fight. The little caliber .25 guns made a muffled sound in 
the dense jungle, and some of the rifles even had baffled 
tubes about eight inches long on the end to cut down the 
muzzle blast and spread the noise. When we were fired 
upon, we would naturally hit the dirt. Then the Jap would 
quit firing. He would let you lay there all day and never 
fire another shot if you didn’t move. This made it next to 
impossible to locate him. 

The enemy filled the kunai grass fields with pillboxes 
made of coconut logs and dirt. They were cleverly con- 
cealed with natural camouflage and often the Japs held 
their fire until we identi got within twenty feet of 
them—to our cost. One pillbox was always covered by the 
fire of two more. Trenches about two and a half feet deep 
connected the pillboxes so the Japs could move from one 
to the other without exposure. Other trenches ran out a 
hundred yards on either side of the boxes and machine 
guns were placed every fifty or hundred feet apart. Snipers 
from the trees in back and on the sides of the field covered 
all the area. Machine guns were generally placed a hundred 
yards out from each side to fire a final protective line in 


front of each series of boxes. Some, but not many, of thes 
guns were fixed and operated by a string from a central po 
sition. The snipers from certain trees notified those in pill 
boxes and on the ground by phone when the attack was 
coming, and then when our men rushed these boxes wit! 
hand grenades we would run into heavy fire. The worst 
though, was not this fire from the pillboxes, but the sniper 
fire—the fire from a man who can see you, but whom yor 
can’t see at all. 

The Jap snipers had their little tricks, like tying a vine 
a hundred feet long to a bush on one side, and a bunch o! 
tall kunai grass on the other side at about the same distanc: 
away. He would fire at you and then energetically pull or 
the vines and wiggle the two places to make you think li 
was the little man who wasn’t there. 

Sometimes they would let our patrols go in and come ou 
without firing a shot. But when the main body came in the 
would open up with the works. 

Before going to New Guinea we were warned about th: 
Japs’ explosive bullet. When this bullet is fired, it will ex 
plode when it hits a twig or anything larger. The explosior 
sounds like eight or ten bursts of a Jap machine gun. W: 
were warned that the Japs would shoot explosive bullets ir 
our back areas to make us think they had gunners there 
This they did, but they also shot them into trees ahead o! 
us to make us think a sniper was up there. But when we 
opened fire on the trees, Japs in other trees would fire on us 
under cover of our noise. Sometimes all the trees seemed 
be shooting at us. And when we did kill a sniper we seldon 
knew it because he just slumped into his hidden net an 
didn’t fall from the tree. 

In some places there was a regular club sandwich 0! 
combat lines. Japs, then Americans, then Japs, then Amen 

cans. Their supplies came up on one side of a trail and our 
down the other. Put this situation into some of your prob 
lems on logistics and see how it works out. This was a dail 


diet for General Eichelberger, and if it hadn’t been \ rked 


out there would still be some live Japs in Papua und nv 
Americans to tell about it. 

The small Japanese mortar is effective because of t! di 
rect observation by the gunner. He gets in the top ©! tall 
trees and places the small crotch of the grenade thrower 


against a limb. And then, when you are crawling ir kunai 
grass field all the way from three to eight feet hig! 
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Ke grass move from his position in the pr 8 ot i en ee <% cies 
tree and lobs the mortar rT < - St ee Fay 
you from a distance up to five hundre pe ee Ase a ae 
vards. * . +e 3 e" te eg oe an tg 

But the 60mm. mortar is a far more eee ee a. oe oa ll 
deadly weapon, as we found out when ue SP we . a | 
the enemy captured one of them plus ~ a Sy e Se Be oN Pets as = gee 
forty rounds of ammunition. The next is , 
day they started shooting it at us. First 
they sent over about fifteen without 
pulling the pin. We were laughing 
about it when the next one over got 
seven men from one company. For the 
next ten minutes we decided that we 
would never again call the 60mm. a 
peashooter. It is one of the Infantry’s 
best weapons under jungle conditions. 

Whenever you see wings on a uni- 
form, take off your hat. It means Air 
Forces, and what an Air Forces! The 
best in the world. Here is just one little 
instance. Christmas Day, when we 
were driving a wedge through to the 
ocean between Buna Mission and 
Girope Point, thirteen Jap bombers and 
twenty-two Zeros came over to bomb 
us. The bombs were falling in soft 
mud fifty feet in the air, but not hurt- 
ing a thing. The third bomber had just 
flown over the treetops and dropped its 
load when out of the sky came a streak. 
At first I thought it was a new kind of 
Jap plane coming to strafe us. But 
when its nose turned up we could see, 
instead of the old tomato of the Jap air 
corps, the star of the USA. Four P-38s 
came sliding in and in less than thirty 
minutes, three bombers and fifteen 
Zeros were shot down and crashed, and 
there were still four P-38s in the sky. 
Of course, they might have done better 
and got them all, but I think they were 
‘aving some for the next day. 

The hand grenade is one of the most 
valuable weapons in the jungle. We 
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‘we ! a side view of the door in a pill An American sergeant in a sandbagged foxhole in Tunisia. 
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box when logs are piled in front of the opening, or when 
the opening is just under the roof, you need to use the most 
accurate way you can throw it. With snipers and machine 

uns ahead, you have to throw it from a crawling position, 

t on the ground. One good way is to lie on your back and 
pull yourself along with your arms. Then, when you reach 
the best position to throw from, stretch out your arm, half 
roll toward the target, and throw at the same time. Your 
body is still flat on the ground, but you can put the weight 
of he rol] into the throw and send it more accurately, and 
farther than you can when kneeling. 

The Jap grenade usually spits out sparks and leaves a fine 
string of smoke in the air. You can thus tell where it came 
from and throw one of your own back. 

We sometimes used the Australian grenade which is 
bigger than ours and goes off like a cannon, but after being 
thrown, does not show any smoke. 

Better get good with the grenade. It pays in the jungle. 

Our hekeet gives wonderful protection. My men wouldn't 
even take their helmets off to wipe the sweat from their 
foreheads. There was hardly a day of fighting but fifteen or 
twenty men were hit in the helmet by rifle fire, but were 
unhurt. Sometimes the bullet would crease the helmet or 


crack it along the side, and sometimes it would pier» the 
steel and run around the outside of the inner liner, cl. win, 
it up without even scratching the wearer's head. Ma buf 
lets did cause small, but not serious head wounds. ‘ -vere 
or fatal wounds were rare. It pays to keep your helm. op 

It also pays to keep your sleeves rolled down. A bite 
man’s skin is something that doesn’t blend with anything in 
the jungle. 

Our doctors saved nearly every man who wasn’t instantly 
killed. Stomach wounds and chest wounds didn’t mean ; 
thing to them. We always knew that if we were hit, in les 
than forty minutes the best surgeons in the US would be 
taking care of us, and if we didn’t have more than twenty 
holes in us there wasn’t much to worry about. 

Both our officers and men displayed heroism under cop 
ditions that seemed impossible. The Buna campagn wasn’ 
any pushover. If you have on a uniform, get good, ge 
tough. If you have on civilian clothes, get serious. The Japs 
bought these islands cheap and they are selling them a 
ceiling prices. 

The American soldier can take it and if you give him the 
stuff he will dish it out. As the Aussie Digger says, “Good 
on ya, Yank! Fair dinkum!” 


Outpost Action in Tunisia 
By Captain James B. Carvey 


My outfit in the 26th Infantry was engaged in outposting 
and patrolling the area northeast, east and southeast from 
Gafsa, Tunisia. We occupied a small, six-man outpost east 
of El Guettar where the road turns off to Kebili (the place 
where such tough battles were to be fought later on). The 
ground held by the outpost was slightly higher than any- 
thing for five miles down the valley to the east. 

One day Lieutenant Falconerie, then a platoon leader 
was relieving this post. At the same time he had a French 
telephone man hooking a phone into the line running along 
the Gafsa-Gabes road. A BAR man was securing this 
worker. Just as the relief was being made, a column con- 
sisting of an Italian armored car and four or five motor- 
cycles appeared, approaching the outpost along the road 
from Gabes. Lieutenant Falconerie ordered his men to take 
cover and fire only on signal. The telephone man and the 


BAR man hid in the roadside ditch. 

As the enemy column came closer they seemed to become 
more cautious, but they kept coming nevertheless. At « 
range of under 200 yards, Lieutenant Falconerie ordered 
his men to open fire. A BAR (not the one in the ditch. 
riddled the armored car with armor-piercing bullets, causing 
it to overturn and killing all its occupants. The leading two 
motorcyclists were killed or saenane the others hit the 
side of the road. The BAR in the ditch then opened fire on 
the motorcyclists. The terrain on which the enemy found 
himself was absolutely flat and he was at very close range 

Lieutenant Falconerie had things his own way until thre: 
Italian medium tanks appeared. The lieutenant then with 
drew without a loss and broke contact so cleverly that the 
enemy fought an empty knoll for fully twenty minutes 
before he realized our men had left. 


No Cover, No Concealment, No Nuthin 


By Lieutenant Islander 


“Proper use of shade and shadows will help conceal you.” 
“You may advance by running, creeping, or crawling.” 
“You must be able to run at top speed and to drop down and 
seek cover instantly.” 

That's all swell stuff and right from one of the most 
practical manuals yet issued. But have you ever tried to get 
cover, concealment and movement on an island scarcely 
500 yards wide at the widest point, 14 feet high, and ab- 
solutely free of natural shade? 


Well, there are places like that, and we are going to ob 
serve, move and fight on them. ; 

It's a tough job to move to the next terrain ‘feature 
when the darn thing is only a rise of three feet in itself, and 
the only way to it is a bed of sharp coral, with edges so keen 
that a short crawl results in a series of deep scratches, at the 
least. 

My outfit had to start from nothing to train men in the 
art of warfare on a barren atoll. And it might be 2 gow 
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A camouflaged Jap pillbox near Buna. 


idea for your men back in the States to get a hint of it before 
they arrive here. 

How about a bit of training so that they recognize a 
gully eight inches deep as a concealment feature? Show 
them that both fatigue blues and khaki show up too darn 
well on gray or glistening white coral. Teach the men that 
disturbing a flock of gooney birds discloses your position— 
and when you see undue activity by these smelly creatures 
perhaps the enemy has disturbed them. 

A seawall is swell concealment from the sea—but the top 
of it is just as swell a place to make a beautiful silhouette 
rom either side. Remember that the beating surf hides 

ny a sound—yours as well as the enemy’s. If you walk on 

nly large hunks of coral instead of small pieces or gravel 
ll find that you make less noise.And if you are upwind 
n the enemy use still more care because the wind will 
v the sound to him. 
you have time dig slit trenches—but not in heavy coral 
ere is any alternative. And never pile large pieces of 
Ne the trench for a parapet nor camouflage the 
by placing heavy coral on it. Coral splinters easily—a 
t tenn fragment striking coral multiplies itself tre- 
dously 


‘hen moving do it fast and low, And when you hit the 


rock, move again. There is usually so little concealment that 
you can’t afford to lie there while the enemy sets his sights 
Crawl fifteen or twenty feet if there is the slightest suspicion 
that the enemy can see you—and he usually can. 

And let's add the “roll” to creeping and crawling. A man 
cut up by crawling in coral has lost some of his effectiveness 
in battle. For a short movement try the roll. 

Place your rifle on the ground above your head, pointed 
in the direction of your route of travel. (If you drag the 
muzzle behind you must move the whole thing in order to 
sight and fire.) Scoot around so that you and the rifle form 
a T. Shove the rifle as far as you can, then just start to 
roll. You don’t expose yourself any more than if you were 
crawling. From stomach to pack isn’t any greater distance 
than from pack to stomach. Get off your sides quickly, for 
there you have a few inches more showing—but usually 
the shoulder-to-shoulder measurements will be no greater 
than that from stomach to pack. You can roll a short distance 
faster than you can crawl. 

Let the men know that a rare tuft of grass must take the 
place of a tree or bush. That when there are no natural 
shadows you've got to lay on yours to keep it from walking 
into a bullet. That you can roll places as fast as you can 
crawl—and look less like hamburger when you get there 

















Assault boats loaded at a North African port 


Uhe Army mule is part of the The body of a dead Italian lay on 
vast impedimenta of invasion. a city street after Gela was taken. 
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landed on Sicily in the greatest sea invasion in history 


The body of a Nazi killed as the 


door to Europe was pried open. An airborne soldier tried native transportation 
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The beaches secured, American Infantrymen moved inland. 


American wounded were carried aboard a landing Simultaneous with beach landings 
boat for the journey to a hospital in North Africa. paratroopers struck at inland points. M 
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Mats were unrolled to provide 
a roadway over heavy sand 


MPs guard a hastily-built prisoner-of-war stockade. 
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An airborne unit rests in the shade of a Sicilian tree 


German and Italian prisoners board a boat for 
the long journey to prisoner-of-war camps 
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5B 'Y Warrant Officer E. J Kahn, dr 


Early in January, 1943, while the War Manpower Com 
mission was still fretting about who should or should not be 
drafted, Buna fell. A month or so later, the last of the Japa- 
nese ground forces who had been in Papua since the previ- 
ous July were completely reuted by Allied tnfantrymen. 

By the standards of large-scale warfare, it was a numeri- 
cally unimpressive victory. On the Russian front, either side 
would probably regard as wasted any month that failed to 
produce more casualties than the total number of fighting 
men on both sides at Buna. War is not statistics, however. 
To the individual soldier, a minor patrol skirmish of no 
great strategical importance can, of course, rank with the 
greatest battles of history. The battle of Buna was not big, 
but it was hard and it was dirty. And long after the big 
Pacific battles to which it was the overture are finished, 
some Americans who fought in the jungle and the tall kunai 
grass and the coconut groves of Papua will still be getting 
their mail in a hospital. 

My part in the Buna campaign was a relatively inactive 
one. I didn’t kill General MacArthur the Jap he had asked 
each of us to bag for him. I never even had the chance. 
My job was in headquarters several miles behind the front- 
line positions, where I tossed around a lot of urgent and 
tactically significant message slips but no live ammunition. 
The areas I was in were adele so safe that my pals and 


I could still frivolously complain about mosquitoes when 
the boys up forward had long ceased to show concern over 
any flying object less irritating than a machine-gun bullet. 

A front-line soldier is rarely able to form any overall 





impressions of the action he is up to his neck in. In that r 
spect I was lucky—I had a pretty good idea of what wa 
going on before the fighting began and while it was under 
way. The Japs had marched across the Owen Stanleys an 
had withdrawn after getting to within some thirty miles 0 
Moresby. Australian troops followed them back over th 
hills, and at the same time Americans, most of whom ha 
been flown across the mountains east of the Japanese line: 
closed in from the flank. It had been fairly certain all along 
that the Japs would make their last stand at Buna, thei 
main Papuan base, in peacetime a rather dowdy coasts 
trading center and mission. Nobody knew exactly hov 
strongly the Japs would be able to defend Buna. Aerial re 
connaissance of the place was inconclusive; the skillful 
camouflage used by the Japs and the natural screen provided 
by the jungle effectively concealed their installations. 

It didn’t take long to ascertain, though, that the enemy 
expecting a siege, had constructed an elaborate series 0 
fortifications, consisting mainly of earth bunkers reinforced 
with heavy logs that could withstand a direct hit from prac 
tically anything except a bomb. In the bunkers v 
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through which machine-guns could cover all |i! ly ap 
proaches. Some of these bunkers held out until A _ 
tanks 


infantrymen closed in on them behind mediu 
Others were knocked out entirely by soldiers—Australian 
and American—who sidled up to them and tossed han 
grenades through the vents, or managed to pok« 
of a tommy gun or automatic rifle inside and gis 
terior a thorough raking. 
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American soldiers deploy across a jungle area only recently cleared of Japs. 


Some Americans, to get up close to bunkers, slogged 
hrough neck-deep swamps, holding their weapons over 


their heads. When our troops finally entered some of the 
bunkers, with fixed bayonets and much caution, they found 


in pene large number of corpses, or thought they 
|. You can’t ever be certain that a Jap who looks dead is. 

lu idging by their ability to impersonate corpses, I’d say that 

la Ps have more than their share of dramatic talent. 
\lthough Japanese exploits with knives have been well 


publicized, the New Guinea campaign, as far as I heard, 


lid not disclose any great proficiency on their part in this 
line, beyond committing hara-kiri, at which they had al- 
ready been known to be adept. They bayoneted one am- 
bush ed American, unbound, half a dozen times without 
g him. Out on a patrol, he was trapped by two of 
After felling him with one thrust, they bayoneted 
five additional times and then sat down on what they 
med to be his remains and began to eat their lunch. 
\merican, an incredibly durable soldier, regained 
ousness an hour or so later, and was startled to find 
‘aps on top of him, munching unconcernedly. Despite 
uunds, he managed to remain motionless until they 
vallowed their last grain of rice and sauntered away. 

he gulped down a handful of sulfa tablets, crawled 

) his company, and reported in. 

1y of our men fought for days without seeing any- 
they could definitely identify as a Japanese. Enemy 

; would conceal themselves so craftily in trees that, 

he branches had been riddled by machine-gun or 





automatic-rifle fire, our soldiers still couldn’t be sure whether 
or not there had been anyone up there unless a body dropped 
down or, if the sniper had tied himself to his post, dangled 
limply from a branch. A good deal of the warfare was of a 
blind, tentative nature, much of it fought from foxholes half 
filled with water, in which grimy troops sometimes crouched 
for several days. 

Sometimes the men had individual canned rations with 
them; sometimes a squad would get hold of a large tin of 
bully beef and pass it around. One man would open it up, 
eat his fill, put the lid back on, take careful aim, and fling 
it into the next foxhole. This procedure would be repeated 
as long as there were hungry men within range. This un- 
orthodox and relz tively simple method of feeding required 
so little effort on the part of mess sergeants that occasionally, 
being unable to perform their primary duties in their ac 
cusomed manner, they would take it upon themselves to 
perform odd little jobs. One day a mess sergeant and a cook, 
both dispirited by their idleness ventured up a trail, got in 
behind a Japanese machine-gun emplacement, and tidied it 
up just as if it had been a kitchen, except that they had no 
KP’s to help them. 

The Japs were full of tricks, and some of our men fell for 
them—once. One American unit, crawling through the 
jungle, heard noises to their front, where they suspected the 
enemy was, and got ready to fight. “Hold your fire. We're 
the Aussies,” a voice called out in a plausible accent. An 
American uttered a cordial and imprudent reply, and 
moment later the Japs started shooting in the direction of 
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The mortar is one of the best Infantry weapons in the jungle. 


his greeting. Many of the Japanese knew some English, 
and some who were not well-rounded linguists appeared to 
have been schooled in such phrases as “Give me a hand, 
Bud, I’m wounded,” or “Got a cigarette?” Any American 
who heeded these pleas stood an excellent chance of being 
picked off. 

In jungle warfare you never know what is going to hap 
pen next, and the tension that constantly prevailed in Papua 
affected not only the troops up front, but those behind them 
too. While my outfit was camping on the edge of the ocean, 
we continually imagined dangers lurking at sea. We knew, 
for instance, that the Japs had some submarines around, 
by which they had once or twice slipped in supplies at night. 
We wouldn't have been at all surprised if they had tried to 
use them to slip in reinforcements, and we frequently dwelt 
upon how saletended it might be for us if our little de- 
tachment found itself unexpectedly confronted with the 
task of resisting a battalion or so as it tried to make a mid- 
night landing. From time to time mysterious flares would 


light up the night, dropped, presumably, by unknown 
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planes that we could hear 

see. Other lights would flas! 
sea, and we would debate 
whether they were evidence o| 
engagement or merely heat lig 

Some men really got jump On, 
night, when | happened to 
dling a field telephone, a fra: 
erator at an airfield a few mik: 
shouted excitedly that the place wa 
being invaded, and then lapsed int 
dismaying silence, leaving me with 
the impression that he might wel 
have been throttled. Since t! par 
ticular airfield not only was some dis 
tance from where we had previous) 
known the Japs to be, but also was 
crucial supply base, his information 
was alarming. Hurried orders wer 
issued by our officers; companies wer 
told to prepare to move out at top 
speed; wire crews were dispatched ty 
check the phones; warnings wer 
rushed to all units. Less than an h 
later the report was officially brand. 
a false alarm started by a jittery ser 
tinel, and the incident was quich 
forgotten as we all went back t ra 
dering such matters as who h: a won Mi in 
the naval engagement, unless, of J sai 
course, it was heat lightning. 

The next day there were some Rt! 
further taut moments when a couple J w 
of soldiers ran into our headquarter J < 
with the astonishing revelation that . 
they had been fired upon by a Jay sh 
nese patrol far from where the enemy J fo: 
was supposed to be. They had been J pa 

walking down a trail some six mile HB et 
__ eee away, they said, carrying their shoe 
' in their hands after fording a stream, J ter 
when they were attacked. Dropping 
their shoes, they had wriggled al 
on their bellies to the stream, recrossed it, and raced all t! 
way back barefoot. We were perturbed, because two fairl 
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high- ranking officers were somewhere on that very trail, i kit 
coming our way, and scarcely equipped to withstand any an 
determined assault. An hour and a half later they turned J th 
up, travelling at a normal pace and wearing shoes. It devel J m 


oped that they had fired a few highly misinterpret: 1 sl 
at some enticing coconuts on a palm tree. 

These instances of temporary instability were, however 
exceptions. On many more occasions soldiers in awk va 
spots displayed admirable coolness. One sergeant W h 
been delayed while on a solitary mission in an untamilial 
stretch of jungle was overtaken by darkness om he st 
had four miles to go. He was on a typical trail, full of twists 
drops, mud-holes, and protruding roots, and to navigate 
at night without a flashlight would have been inconceivab' 
Faced with the unpleasant choice of spending the night 
where he was without a mosquito netting or floundering 
about and probably losing the trail altogether, he though! 


the situation over, then calmly groped around until 
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Life photo by George Strock. Copyright, Time, Inc. 
Jap pillbox captured near Buna. 






caught hold of a wire that was strung at the edge of the 
trail. He got home by feeling his way along the wire, hav- 
ing realized that a telephone line could be the shortest and 
satest distance between two points. 

The men at the front in New Guinea were gaunt and 
thin, with deep black circles under their sunken eyes. They 
were covered with tropical sores and their jackets and pants 
soon became tattered and stained. Few of them wore socks 
or underwear. Often the soles had been sucked off their 
hs es by the tenacious, stinking mud. Many of them fought 

days with fevers and didn’t know it. During one com- 
parative lull, an inquisitive medical officer with a thermom- 
eter inspected some hundred men, and everybody involved 
was surprised to find that sixty of them were running 
temperatures of from two to three degrees above normal. 
Malaria, dengue fever, dysentery, and, in a few cases, 
typhus hit man after man. 

There was hardly a soldier, among the thousands who 
went into the jungle, who didn’t come down with some 
kind of fever at least once. Officers and men were equally 
and unavoidably bedraggled. They ran similar fevers, ate 

the same dreary rations, and wore the same shredded gar- 
ments, without any insignia of rank. The use of military 
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les was discouraged, and, within the hearing of enemy 
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Germans and Japs. And let’ 











Know Your Foes 


Let’s put an end to this harassing of ourselves. 


snipers, whose favorite targets were those w ith authority, an 
officer would look downright hurt if any subordinate had 
the tactlessness to address him, in a carrying voice, as “Sir.” 

Even our most dilapidated colonel, however, looked pretty 
sharp compared to the average Japanese. Most of the Japs 
we faced had had more jungle experience than any of us, 
but the fact that they could perhaps identify more tropical 
plants than we could had not rendered them less immune to 
the malaria-spreading Anopheles mosquito, which never 
makes friends, or to hunger, which was more manifest in 
their rank than ours, despite the popular theory that a Japa- 
nese can exist practically forever on a penny ’s worth of rice 
and a handful of honorable fishheads. 

The termination of the existence of a lot of Japanese 
around Buna was expedited by the ability of Americans to 
become tough to a degree that would undoubtedly have 
shocked any sensitive parents who saw them in action. There 
were numerous cases of soldiers who withstood incredible 
suffering in the common cause of killing as many of the 
enemy as possible and getting the damn war over with. 
There was the private first class who, painfully wounded in 
the groin one night, lay in a watery foxhole for thirteen 
hours with maggots crawling over him, stubbornly refusing 
to cry out for help because he knew the slightest sound 
might give away his company’s location 

There was the private who, because of a shortage of 
medical orderlies, didn’t bother to tell anybody when he was 
shot in the foot. He limped back to a field hospital carrying 
a bullet he had extracted from his legging, after it had gone 
through his shoe, not to mention his heel and ankle. He 
had walked to the hospital, several miles away, all by him 
self, and when a dazed doctor investigating this miracle 
asked if it hadn't hurt, he said no, not too much except when 
he stopped to rest. “So I kept going,” he added. 

There was the lieutenant who lay, desperately wounded 
but conscious, within conversational range of his platoon 
for days, and who kept a diary until he died. Three men 
had tried to get to him, but when one was killed and the 
other two were wounded in the attempt, he asked a captain 
to forbid anyone else to come out and the captain reluctantly 
agreed because he couldn't spare the men. 

The jungle was tough and the Japs were tougher, but the 
Yanks were the toughest of all. I stopped in at a hospital to 
talk to one of them, lying wounded on a bed far from the 
front, eating the first decent food he'd had for weeks, and 
able at last to get a bath and a cold drink, whenever he 
wanted. “Well, you're pretty lucky,” I said, “to be out of all 
that. You'll have a fine rest now.” 

“To hell with the rest,” 
was killed up there.” 


said the soldier. 


“My brother 
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Our enemies are 
s kill all pettifogging, complacency and 
the various forms of absenteeism, that stand between us and the com- 
plete crushing of Germany and Japan.—LieureNant GENERAL BEN 
Lear. 





























Some at least of the misconception which prevails about 
the place and effect of air power in this war is due to the 
failure to remember that it is not the same war now as it 
was in 1940. Of course, we in Britain remember that we 
were all alone then and that we are not now. What is not 
understood so well is that “the duration” changed in 1941, 
in two steps: first in June and then in December. One might 
label the pre- June war a ten-years’ war and the other a five 
years’ war. The periods quoted are, of course, only estimates 
and approximations. The point is that what happened in 
1941 meant the virtual halving of the probable length of the 
conflict. 

In the ten-years’ war we could look only to sea power 
and air power for victory. They are still, of course, essential 
factors of the problem, but now there is a third as well 
land power. Then, we had no prospect of having that third 
means of securing a decision at our call. We were con- 
fronted by enemies whose metropolitan population was 
more than twice as large as ours. To expect any army which 
we could create to be able to meet the Axis armies on 
(numerically) equal terms was to expect the practically im 
possible. Yet we never de sspaired of being able eventually to 
win that war. “With help from you we are confident that 
we can win, and win decisively, in 1942, if not before,” 
Lord Lothian told the American people on December 11, 
1940. And we never expected the help so asked for to be 
help in men. “We do not need the gallant armies which 
are forming throughout the American Union,” said Mr. 
Churchill in his broadcast of February 9, 1941. “We do 





*From The Quarterly Review (London) April, 1943. Reprinted by 
permission of John Murray, Ltd. 


not need them this ye ar, nor next year, nor any yé 


can foresee. But we do need most urge ntly the immense 


continuous supply of war materials and technic: 2 P| 
of all kinds. . . . Give us the tools and we will fin 
job. 4 

A little earlier, on January 26, 1941, Mr. William Bi 
former American Ambassador to France, when ask« 
Committee of the House of Re presentatives at Washi 
whether he thought Great Britain could defeat G 
without American intervention, replied “I do 
emphatically. If Britain, with the aid of our pro 
can attain domination in the air and bomb Gern 
England had been bombed, I do not believe the ‘ 
people . . . would stand up under punishment 
Great Britain has taken.” He affirmed his belief re it 
can man power was not needed to insure a Britis 

Only by sea and air action could we have ini 
iob and only after a very hard struggle. This was fu! 
stood by well-informed commentators at the tim: 
sometimes forgotten now. One of the ablest of the: 
tain Liddell Hart, wrote at the beginning of May, 
we can prevent a German victory, and also avoid 
ourselves to death, we should be able to create, 
tion with America, a combination of naval oh ai 
with economic power that would be capable of 
scales and determining the future world order— 
out an actually decisive use of force.” To have re! 
time on the overthrow of the Axis armies in th« 
have been to envisage not a ten but a thirty year: 

Our only hope, if we were to secure an even 
peace, was that the panorama of the air might u 
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itisté ictorily tor us th: if, taken in conjunction with our 
superiority at sea, it would rescue us from the fate which a 
ish on land must have entailed upon us. We were grasping 
in our extremity at the skirts of a development which far 
ing strategists had contemplated as a future possibility 
B more than twenty years before. It was in August, 1917, that 
the Prime Minister’s Committee on Air Organization and 
hing Home Defense against Air Raids used the following words 
heir second report: “The day may not be far off when 
ny y with their devastation of enemy lands and 
destruction of industrial and populous centers on a vast 
r 1y become the principal operations of war, to which 
lder forms of naval and military operations may become 
dary and subordinate.” 
t forecast seemed to many to be one unlikely to be 
d in our generation. We know that to two of the most 
guished soldiers of the time it presented itself almost 
resy. Haig expressed his disagreement with the view 
¢ n t in it. So did Foch at the time. For him the right use 
bombing arm was one “measured by the effect which 
produce on the forces utilized by the enemy in battle,” 
diversion from such tactical employment to attack 
ries and undermine morale amounted to the misuse 
g ti! for a secondary instead of a primary function. 
r, Foch was inclined, it seems, to reconsider the view 
he then expressed. A few years afterwards he said: 
otentialities of aircraft attack on a large scale are 
ncalculable; but it is clear that such attack, owing 
ushing moral effect on the nation, may impress pub 
nion to the point of disarming the government and 
ecome decisive.” Indeed, such an effect has already 
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The two-engined Bristol Beau- 
fort torpedo bomber of the RAF. 
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been produced by air attack upon a minor Power. It wa the 
merciless bombing of Rotterdam which, more than anything 
else, brought about the collapse of the Dutch resistance in 
May, 1940. Against Britain, however, a few ayer late 
the fury of the Luftwaffe expended itself in vain. Most 
certainly public opinion was not impressed to da point of 
disarming the Government. On the contrary it was steeled 
and hardened. 

In those dark days the citizens of this country never 
lost faith, never doubted our ultimate triumph. Exactly how 
that triumph was to be achieved was not, perhaps, very 
clearly formulated in most people’s minds. Those who did 
analyze the comple xities of the situation had to admit that 
it would probably depend on the successful creation of a 
structure of air strength as massive as that of the sea power 
to the building of which the labor of generations had been 
devoted. A colossal undertaking was involved and one 
which it would have taken years to bring into completion. 
Those who understand this most fully did not shrink from 
the prospect. The alternative was, at worst, defeat, at 
a peace of compromise. 

The whole outlook changed in the mid-summer of 1941. 
Hitler’s insane attack on the Soviet Union transformed the 
situation profoundly. By it he brought into the field an 
enemy whose nume ical stre ngth was twice as great as his 
own. ‘Nearly six months later. the forces of freedom were 
doubled again. The entry of the United States into the con 
flict settled once and for all the problem of man power, and, 
which was of no less importance, of machine power, too. 
The war was really decided in December, 1941. All 
in question now is its duration. 
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No doubt the more obvious consequences of these events | Such criticism was largely silenced by the historic 1 
were apparent to all, but there was a curious divergency in the spring of 1942. Their results were clear for all 
the conclusions drawn from them here and in the United At once there was apparent a tendency to draw from 
States. In this country many people jumped to the con- conclusions which were, if anything, too far-reaching 
clusion that all that mattered henceforth was the destruction tendency was encouraged by the words, natural eno, 
in battle of the German armed forces. The sooner we set the mouth of the chief of the bomber force, whic! 
about the business of helping the Soviet armies to accom- Marshal Sir Arthur Harris used in an interview v 
plish that object the better. We must establish a second press correspondent on May 5, 1942. “If I could send 
front in Europe as soon as possible. The air offensive was bombers to Germany every night,” he said, “it woul 
all very well but it was relatively a secondary affair. It had the war by the autumn.” We did send 1,000 bom! 
accomplished very little, so far. Press and Parliament alike few weeks later—to Cologne on May 30, and to two 
reflected the dissatisfaction felt with the results of our long- centers subsequently. What many people asked them 
range bombing program. There was a good deal of rather was why did we not do it more frequently. Why, if Sir 
petulant criticism. Its authors did not stop to consider what Arthur Harris’s statement was correct, did we not finish of 
the effect might be upon the minds of our air crews who the war by a colossal air offensive such as he clearly fay 
ventured so gallantly into the encompassing darkness and ‘The truth was that the calls made upon Bomber ( 
dangers of the night sky of the Ruhr. 
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mand for machines for other work were so great a1 
sistent that the Command could but 
rarely mount such massed attack: 
in any event we were not in a p 
then to stage them upon the scak 
would have been needed if quick results 
were to be achieved. We simply « 
not find the machines which would 
had to be assembled if the most senbiti 
proposal were to be attempted; n 
that matter, had we sufficient airdrome:s 
These facts were not understood here 
1 America 

seeaie In America there was apparent 
The 1918 Curtiss Jenny even more pronounced Resdiiion t 
regard the practical difficulties. An 
most magical quality was credited 
air arm. The belief that it could br 
about an early decision was wides) 
One of the most powerful newspa 
chains set in motion a popular camp 
for the a of a great ait 
fensive which, it was claimed, wo 
bring Germany to terms within the sp 
of three months. The influential p 
odical Time pressed strongly for a | 
ing effort organized on a scale sufficient 
to enable ten raids to be carried out eac! 
month, 3,000 to 5,000 tons of | 
to be dropped in each raid and thirty 
key-towns to be devastated. The 
it was confidently affirmed, would & 
that Germany would have to shut up 
shop as a belligerent. It was the logic o! 


ny 


big business and of modern scientific 
vance, applied to war; and it had 
vocates among the technical writ 

Two of these, Major Alexander 
Seversky and Mr. W. B. Ziff, wrote 
pooks which became best sellers in 
America. Both pressed for an ut alt 
offensive against Germany. Practically 
the only difference between them was 
that de Seversky held that it Id be 
. but in 1943 the Thunderbolt is one of many heavily-armed fighters. launched from the United States, bom> 
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of sufficiently great range being employed, while Ziff 
mmended that the fullest possible use should be made 
ritain as a base. For both the air assault, upon which the 

.ximum effort should be concentrated, was the surest and 

ckest road to victory. Both were inclined to dismiss the 

ther difficulty too lightly. 
he effect of all this expert—and not so expert—testimony 
n public opinion was evident in the result of a “Gallup 
taken in the autumn of 1942. The question was asked 
ether, if there were a shortage of raw materials, the 
y, the Navy or the Air Force should have first claim. Of 
se who answered, 52 per cent thought that the Air Force 
uld have the priority, while 11 and 9 per cent voted for 

Navy and the Army, respectively; 28 per cent expressed 
no opinion. Of those who did give a definite eo 
72 per cent placed the Air Force first, 15 per cent the Navy, 
nd 13 per cent the Army. Dr. Gallup wrote: “When his- 

rians come to write the history of this 
war, one fact singled out as having ut- 
importance may be the public’s 
persistent and long-time belief in air 
»OWeT. 

Professional soldiers are sometimes ac- 
cused of being inclined to assume that 
the next war is going to be exactly like 
the last. It is as true to say that amateur 
strategists are apt to fall into the opposite 
error of discussing the current war in 
terms applicable to the next—or even the 
one after the next. They are inclined to 
look too far ahead and to disregard prac- , 
tical difficulties and limitations. Possibly | 
this war will see the dreams of the more 
fervent enthusiasts of the blue-sky school 
realized. That, however, is a contingency 
which a responsible planning staff can- 
not assume as a basis for its calculations. 
Such a staff has to proceed warily. It 
must hedge to some extent. 

[he winner owes his success in some 
instances to his competitors having made 

the pace for him. The very fact that 
there are other runners in the race may 
be a help, not a hindrance. Paradoxical 
though the statement may appear, the 
best way of insuring that Anglo-Ameri- 
can air power wins through to over- 
whel: — predominance in this war may 
= t to concentrate all our effort upon 

it rather to treat it as one element in 
a ¢ bination, no part of which is neg- 
lected. The reason is that only the com- 
bination can create the conditions in 
which the air arm has the fullest oppor- 
tunity for establishing supremacy. 

he German Air Force, Mr. Church- 
ill a in his broadcast on November 
29, 1942, is “a wasting asset.” The new 
construction in Germany was not keep- 
ing pace with the losses. What we 
ed was increased opportunities for 
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increasing these losses. “The new front from which the 
Americans and also the Royal Air Force are deploying 
along the Mediterranean shore ought,” he said, “to give 
us these extra opportunities abundantly in 1943.” Al 
ready his forecast has been realized, as a beginning. In 
one day, on January 2, 1943, the American and British air 
units operating with the British and American armies de 
stroyed twenty-eight enemy aircraft in Tunisia for the loss 
of seven of their own machines. There will be plenty of 
occasions on which the balance sheet will be as favorable, 
one may hope, to our side. Meanwhile the Luftwaffe is 
being steadily depleted on the eastern front. 

In Russia and in North Africa the Luftwaffe cannot ad 
here to the policy which it has long been following in west 
ern Europe—the policy of declining combat. Day after day 
our Spitfires, and sometimes our Mustangs, trail their coats 
over Northern France and the Low Countries, but the 
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. which in 1943 carried the war to the enemy in every theater. 
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German fighters remain obstinately earthbound and refuse 
to come up and fight. They can be persuaded to take off 
only when something more serious (from the German point 
of view) than a fighter sweep is in question. In the com 
bined operations against Dieppe on August 19, [1942] they 
had perforce to accept the challenge. They came flocking, 
indeed, from all parts of the occupied territories, and our 
fighters had the opportunity for which they had been pray- 
ing. They shot down nearly a hundred enemy aircraft, with 
as many more “probables,” on that one day. We had 
fairly severe losses ourselves, but then we and the Ameri- 
cans can afford losses and the Germans cannot. 

The more such losses are multiplied, the easier will it be 
for the Anglo-American air forces to dominate the air of 
Western Europe. The effect of a sustained bombing of- 
fensive against Germany, we are often told, will be to 
“soften the spot” for eventual operations by our land forces. 
That is true, but there is also the possibility of a reversal of 
this order of events to be discerned. Land operations such 
as those in Russia and North Africa, and later, probably on 
other fronts, involve incidentally such a wastage of the 
air effectives engaged that the belligerent less favorably 
situated in regard to replacement is adversely affected in 
all theaters of war. The result is, in time, a “softening” of 
the “spot”—the aerial spot—at which the Anglo-American 
bombing flotillas will strike when they begin to raid Ger- 
many on a hitherto unprecedented scale. 

In other respects also the apparently divergent strategical 
plans interlock and support one another. If we did plump 
for an all-out air offensive, throwing everything in, we 
should have to look for results to its moral hardly less than 
to its physical effect. It could be completely successful only 
if it broke the will-to-war of the German people. Now, 
nothing ean so profoundly shake a country’s morale as the 
destruction of its armed forces, and almost as shattering is 
the realization by a war-weary nation that those forces, 
though not actually defeated, are unable to impose a de- 
cision upon the enemy. The forces upon which Germany 
relies to bring us to terms are her powerful army and her 
formidable sub-surface navy. So long as these remain un- 
broken, or, at least, still afford hopes of an ultimate victory, 
the will-to-war will not be destroyed in the Reich. Any 
action which tends to defeat or neutralize those forces is 
calculated at the same time to create the conditions in which 
a massive air assault will have the best chance of accom- 
plishing its purpose of bringing about a collapse of the 
home-front in Germany. 

Nor is that: all. There is another interaction of land and 
air offersives which is hardly less important. By striking at 
the nerve-centers of German industry and transportation 
our bombers contribute directly to the success of our sea and 
land operations against the enemy’s sea and land forces. 
That is, indeed, obvious; yet one sometimes hears criticism 
of our long-range offensive as if it were a diversion from 
more important duties. It is only when the connection is as 
clear as it was in the raids on north Italy, for instance, in 
October-November, 1942, which were timed to support the 
movements in North Africa, that the fact that there is no 
real diversion of effort is generally appreciated. 

There is an analogous interaction between the activities 
of the naval and the air services. The connection between 
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the work of the Coastal Command, and to a consic «rab| 
extent of Bomber Command, on the one hand, and the work 


of the Navy on the other is obvious. The sailors anj the 
airmen are engaged in the same task. Their object is ‘o de 
feat the enemy's attempt to cut our maritime life-line, while 


at the same time interrupting his sea communications- 
such as are left to him. What is less commonly realived js 
the interconnection between these marine operations and 
the bombing offensive where morale is in question. The 
failure of the U-boat campaign would be the final blow to 
Hitler's hopes of victory. Knowledge of the failure would 
have an important reaction upon morale in Germany. |; 
would be a contribution to that psychological attrition 
which it is one of the aims of our air offensive to maintain 
and intensify. Even in this limited sphere one cannot assert 
dogmatically that the action of any one arm will be decisive 

The question which has been asked here and in America 
Will air power be decisive? admits, indeed, of no short and 
simple answer. One could reply to it. Yes, at a pinch, and a 
pinch it would have had to be if our war of 1940-41 had 
gone on; and it would have been a terribly protracted affair 
Or one could say, Yes, in a future war; the ultimate limits of 
the march of air power cannot be circumscribed. Looking ai 
this war, however, and that is what really matters, one is 
forced to ask a prior question, Why should the help of land 
power (sea power is not here in question) be disdained? We 
and our Allies shall have both kinds of power at our call 
Let us use them. The question is in fact an unrealistic one 
We must take this war as we find it, and it is a war of all 
arms. Just because it is, the influence of air power upon a 
decision will be all the more certain. 

What can be claimed without fear of contradiction is 
that air power is an absolutely essential factor in the combi- 
nation which will give us victory; and at the very heart of 
air power there stands the strategic offensive. The matter 
was placed in the proper perspective by Mr. Churchill in 
his great speech at Ottawa on December 30, 1941. “While 
an ever-increasing bombing offensive against Germany will 
remain one of the principal methods of ending this war, 
he said, “it is not the only one which growing strength 
enables us to take into account.” 

This view of the position is accepted now, its seems, by 
all who are not blind to realities. It has been endorsed in 
quarters which cannot be suspected of undue addiction to 
extremist or doctrinaire modes of thought. Leading articles 
in the Press reflect the informed reaction to it. “We are 
thoroughly committed to the large-scale bombing of Ger 
many as part of our war-winning strategy,” said the Dail) 
Mail on September 18, 1942. “It is doubtful whether this 
use of the air weapon by itself could win the war, but its 
certain that we could not win without it.” 

“There are still those who confuse themselves with the 
parrot question: Can the war be won by bombing Ger 
many?” wrote the Daily Telegraph on September 19, 1942 
“No one of knowledge and judgment ever thought o! spec 
ulating on such a possibility. The reason why the United 
Command must bomb Germany with all the power that 
can be provided is that without such a sustained and 
cumulative air offensive the war cannot be won at 2!!.” That 
conclusion will not be disputed by anyone who preserves # 
sense of proportion. To claim more for air power. 3s Som 
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y wil nthusiasts are inclined to do, is to harm, 





not to promote, 


wal the cause which they have at heart, and in the long run, 
engt he national cause, too. To claim less is appeasement, which 
less possible as between the arms of war than it is be 

ns, by een nations. 
sed in lo take this firm but reasonable line is not to shut one’s 
rion ti yes to the possibility that, while the probability is that the 
articl | straw which breaks the German camel’s back will not 
Ve are ssignable with certainty to any one source, some unfore- 
f Ger ) development may prove either the one or the other 
Dail me view to have been right after all. The Russian 


might conceivably win the war practically off its own 
t it 1s nd a supporting Anglo- American land offensive might 

it up and finish off the match. On the other hand. a 
th the cemendous Anglo-American air offensive might do the 


y Ger tr the Soviet air force seconding it. Neither result is 
1942 entirely out of the question. If either does materialize, un- 
spec: mistakably, the wiseacres may ask: Why did we not plump 

United tor this solution earlier? If we had gone all-out for it we 
that should have finished off the war much sooner. That is 
| and being wise after the event. The sensible course now is to 
That provide for both the possible solutions, within reason. We 


it. An intensive, round-the-clock bombing program, 
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The effects of air bombardment—barracks at Wheeler Field, Hawaii, after the Jap sneak attack. 
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carried out by our Lancasters, Stirlings, and Halifaxes Cor 


their successors) by night and the American Flying For 


tresses and Liberators (or their successors ) by day, could be 
undertaken without any very serious detriment to our and 
America’s preparations for important land offensives as well 


the United Nations 


can be stretched to cover both 





By the mercy of Providence we have 
the margin of strength that 
and, as fortunately, they interlock and each 
is calculated to facilitate the other. 


Equally, 


these venture S; 
and more obviously, to bank on an all-out air 
offensive would be a gambler’s throw if meanwhile we were 
in danger of losing the war at sea; and we are in such danger 
unless we look constantly and anxiously to our Atlantic life 

Here, again, 
we need perspective and balanced judgment. We should be 
wise to refrain, too, from debating where sea power ends 
and air power begins, or whether there is in fact any such 
thing as air power over blue water ( The 
two Services concerned must pull together, unselfishly. They 
are in the same boat; and they are in fact pulling together, 
for all they are worth. The quarrel, such as it is, is not be 

tween the fighting men. Why cannot we all follow their 


lead? 


line. That line we must maintain at all costs 


of course there is ). 
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PART ONE 


Today as always in past wars the Army has been tre- 
mendously expanded. Expansion brings promotion, which of 
necessity cannot be permanent. The resultant temporary 
rank is, by the custom of the service, known as “Mex,” and 
in its variations through the years it reflects the national 
efforts, often halting and misdirected, to evolve a military 
policy. 

First there was brevet rank—accent on the second syllable; 
the dictionary and army tradition are as one on this oc- 
casion—which for forty acrimonious years bedevilled the 
United States Army. Disputes concerning its nature and 
effect precipitated a bitter quarrel between two generals 
that plagued the Administration and shocked the Nation, 
nearly lost the United States the services of one of its most 
eminent soldiers, prompted one commander virtually to 
walk off the field of battle, and inspired, over one of its in- 
cidents, between a Secretary of War and a General-in- 
Chief a correspondence whose virulence and invective have 
yet to be matched by any of the modern masters of abusive- 
ness. 

After the Civil War, brevet rank was so indiscriminately 
bestowed that it fell of its own weight. One by one its in- 
cidents were whittled away by legislation, until it became so 
lacking in value that the honor, when bestowed, was de- 
clined. Eventually meritorious conduct was rewarded by 
decorations rather than by increased rank, for at long last 
it was discovered that a bit of ribbon is entirely consistent 
with republican institutions, and does not encumber a 
peacetime army with too many general officers or confuse 
all notions of rank and command. 

Coincidentally with the decline of brevets, a regulated 
system of conferring advanced temporary rank in wartime 
was devised and gradually perfected, so that the services of 
officers trained in peace could be fully utilized in the larger 
spheres of war activity. After some pulling and hauling, 
most of the bugs have been eliminated, with the result 
that the problems of the past no longer plague us and those 
of the present do not seem insuperably troublesome. Conse- 
quently between the lines of the survey which follows; a 
survey that has its fill of human interest and is replete with 
highly amusing situations, there lurks an encouraging les- 
son: “They regulate these things better now.” 





By Lieutenant Colonel! 


Frederick Bernays Wiener 


A brevet, according to the late General J. B. Fry, whox 
work on the subject is still the standard authority, is a com 
mission conferring upon an officer a grade in the Army ad 
ditional to and higher than that which he holds by virtue of 
his commission in a particular corps of a legally established 
military organization. It makes him eligible for appointment 
in the Army at large, but except in certain contingencies it 
has no effect on the owner’s status. It is simply a suspended 
office. 

Under the 61st Article of War of 1806, a brevet took 
effect “in courts-martial and on detachments when com 
posed of different corps.” Thereafter, as will be seen, it be- 
came effective when an officer was exercising a command 
appropriate to his brevet grade, and, eventually, only upon 
assignment by the President, assignment which was in time 
closely limited to specific contingencies. 

Brevet rank originated in England in 1692, and was well 
established in the British service when, in 1775-76, we 
adopted practically word for word the British Articles of 
War which recognized such commissions. (The complica 
tions occasioned by this transplantation will become appar 
ent later.) During the Revolution, brevets were frequent) 
bestowed. They appear to have been adopted first as a pain- 
less means of getting deserving Frenchmen into our service, 
and were in due course relied upon as a species of grateful 
adieu for getting them out of it. The ill-fated Harmar, Liew 
tenant Colonel Commandant of the corporal’s guard of an 
army that survived the peace of 1783, was made a Brevet 
Brigadier General in 1787, and continued to hold that rank 
under the Constitution. 

But the real beginning of brevet rank in the American 
Army was the Act of July 6, 1812, passed soon after the 
second war with Britain began, which authorized the 
President to confer commissions by brevet for (1) gallant 
actions, or (2) meritorious conduct, or (3) to officers who 
shall have served ten years in any one grade. These com 
missions were not to carry the pay of the brevet grade unless 
the officer in question commanded a separate post, district, 
or department. 

Only 155 brevets were awarded during the War of 1812, 
exclusive of the so-called staff brevets, whereby the oP 
pointment of, for instance, assistant deputy quartermaster 
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general with the brevet rank of captain of infantry, was 
authorized. In the reorganization and reduction which 
followed the peace the only commissions which remained 
to a number of officers were these brevets. More to the 
point, perhaps, was the multiplication by an indulgent War 
Department of posts and districts, with the result that few 
if any brevets did not draw brevet pay. This was a circum- 
stance which Congress was quick to notice, remarking that 
thus to increase the proportion of higher officers was not 
the effect intended for brevet rank, “the value of which as a 
testimony of public approbation was not expected to result 
in additional pay, which indeed, was not made its per- 
manent appendage.” In 1818, therefore, Congress required 
the advice and consent of the Senate for future brevets, and 
declared that brevet commissions should carry brevet pay 
and emoluments only when the officer concerned was on 
duty and had a command according to his brevet rank. 
What was the proper command for the various grades was, 
according to an opinion of the Attorney General, to be 
settled by the President. 

But the war brevets contained the fertile seed of future 
difficulties. The purpose of AW 61, which we had taken 
over substantially in its old British form, was by brevet 
rank to enlarge the scope of regimental commissions, not to 
enlarge the authority of general officers whose power al- 
ready extended over all branches of the service. But we 
brevetted our generals, and gave them double commissions. 
When we did that, we introduced a state of affairs which 
did not exist in the British service, and to which our bor- 
rowed Article of War had no application. With the reduc- 
tion of the Army in 1821, the stage was set for twenty years 
of public disputation over rank and seniority, quarrelling 
that rocked the Army to its foundations and became in time 
an open, angry, national scandal. 


Winrtevp Scort’s Barres Over Brever Rank 


“All questions concerning brevet rank between 1821 and 
1841,” wrote General Fry, “were completely overshadowed 
by the great controversy between Generals Gaines and Scott, 
in which the subject of brevet rank and command was 
exhausted.” (As will be seen in due course, it exhausted also 
a number of Secretaries of War and at least one President, 
or at any rate left them pretty limp.) 

After the reduction of 1821, i Army had one major 
general, Jacob Brown, and two brigadier generals, Win- 
field Scott and Edmund Pendleton Gaines; both of the 
latter were major generals by brevet. Both of them com- 
manded departments and so drew major general's pay. But 
General Brown had suffered a paralytic stroke in October, 


1821, so the question of their relative rank became im- 
portant. 





Both Scott and Gaines had been commissioned brigadier 
generals on the same day, March 9, 1814. Both had become 
colonels on the same day, March 12, 1813. Gaines had been 
senior as lieutenant colonel, he had had more commissioned 
service, and he was older than Scott. But Gaines’ brevet as 
major general dated from August 15, 1814, for services at 
Fort Erie, while Scott’s was three weeks earlier, July 25, 
1814, for Lundy's Lane. 

A long and voluminous correspondence ensued on the 
question of precedence; both wrote letters to each other and 
to higher authority. One of Gaines’ productions was so in- 
sulting that Scott, disregarding the regulations against 
duelling which he himself had drafted, challenged his ad- 
versary to a duel. By 1825 the controversy had become a 
service scandal, and the Secretary of War referred the 
question of their relative rank to a board of officers headed 
by General Brown. This board concluded that Gaines was 
the senior by regular commission, which everyone knew, 
but ducked the question of brevet rank, which was the only 
point disputed. 

Scott argued that a brevet commission was more desirable 
than an ordinary commission, the latter being issued in anti 
cipation of the patriotism, valor, fidelity and ability of the 
recipient, while the brevet was awarded “for extraordinary 
exhibitions already made of those qualities.” He contended 
that command followed rank, that brevet rank was rank, 
and that having the brevet rank of major general he must 
command as major general, and command all who had not 
a prior commission as major general. These “difficult propo- 
sitions” Scott was never able to establish, but as General 
Fry pointed out “they occupied the serious attention of the 
government, until he ceased by promotion to be concerned 
in them.” 

In December, 1826, Scott begged the President to take 
action on his claim. But the thing was not so simple. No 
decision was forthcoming and the row continued into 1827. 
Both generals disobeyed the regulations which prohibited 
the public airing of private controversies, and Scott event- 
ually wrote a letter to the Secretary of War in support of 
his claim, which he simultaneously published as a pam 
phlet of eighty-eight printed pages. The letter was full of 
invective against Gaines; some of its passages were con- 
sidered personally offensive by the Secretary of War; and 
before long the matter was presented to John Quincy 
Adams and his cabinet. In consequence, the Secretary of 
War sent both contestants a stern letter of rebuke, in which 
he warned them that only lack of evidence had saved them 
from trial by court-martial. 

Peace broke out for a spell, and then early in 1828 Gen 
eral Brown departed this life. Gaines was in the White 
House within 36 hours to press his claim to the vacancy, 
and Scott was not many days behind. It never occurred to 
either of them that any other candidate was in the running, 
nor that the ultimate selection might be made otherwise 
than on seniority. But the prize had attracted other appii- 
cants. There was William Henry Harrison, of Tippecanoe 
—he was eventually satisfied with the Legation in Colombia 
—and there was Colonel and Brevet Major General Alex- 
ander Macomb, Chief of Engineers, who prior to 1821 had 
been a brigadier general senior to Scott and to Gaines, 
though his two-starred brevet was junior to both of theirs. 

Macomb called on the President, bringing “a letter from 
himself to the Secretary of War, setting forth his claims to 
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the appointme nt of Major-General.” A month later, he 

called again. “The General for the first time spoke to me of 
the political topics of the time,” noted Adams in his diary, 
“and avowed his own partiality for the present Administra- 
tion. He has hitherto, so far as I have known, maintained 
an exemplary neutrality.” 

But the strongest argument in Macomb’s favor was not 
so much his recent political conversion as the prior conduct 
of both his rivals. A cabinet meeting was called to consider 
the appointment, after it became apparent that Congress 
would not, by abolishing the office of Major General Com- 
manding, re lieve the Administration of the pain of choosing. 
Four Secretaries favored Scott and one, with whom the 
President concurred, preferred Macomb. “There was not 
one voice for Gaines,” observed the President. “He and 
Scott have both made themselves obnoxious by continual 
acts of insubordination and contempt of the civil authority. 
The great objection to Scott in my mind is, that the choice 
of him would cancel all his outrages upon the discipline of 
the army, while it would bear heavily as punishment upon 
those of Gaines, of the same character and occasion.” 

Accordingly, Macomb was selected, nominated and 
promptly confirmed. When Scott heard the news, he at 
once claimed that by virtue of his brevet he would remain 
Macomb’s superior officer, and announced his intention of 
disobeying Macomb’s orders in consequence. In due course 
Scott received a copy of the general order in w thich Macomb 
announced his assumption of command over the Army; he 
immediately asked that Macomb be court- martialled for 
disrespect towards his (senior and therefore) commanding 
officer, or, in the alternative, that he be himself tried for 
his recorded refusal to obey Macomb. 

The Secretary on behalf of the President made reply. 
Macomb’s order assuming command was issued at the 
President's direction. The law provided for one major gen- 
eral and two brigadier generals, and Macomb was major 
general and ranking officer of the Army. Neither Macomb 
nor Scott would be tried, and the President refused to sub- 
mit the matter to a court-martial. 

Letters, long letters, passed back and forth. The Secre- 
tary wrote that the President expected obedience; Scott 
asked for a furlough that he might seek relief from Con- 
gress; he was told that the reasons assigned for his request 
constituted an insuperable obstacle to its being granted. 
When, finally, in November—seven months after Macomb 
became major general—Scott launched his final assault in 
the shape of a letter of 302 numbered paragraphs (which 
he had the poor judgment to circulate in print before the 
original reached the addressee), the Administration forth- 
with suspended him from command, and placed him on 
the list of officers awaiting assignment. Thus free, Scott 
memorialized both Houses of Congress; but both promptly 
rendered adverse reports on his claim. 

Soon, however, Jackson became President; the new 
administration relieved Scott from his suspension, and gave 
him a six months’ leave which he spent abroad. In his ab- 
sence, in August, 1829, the War Department with Presi- 
dential approval settled once and for all the vexed question 
of brevets: 

Brevet rank gives no command except on detachments 


composed of different corps, or on courts-martial composed 


September 


of officers of different corps. In regularly constitute: 
mands, brevet rank is not to be exercised except by 
assignment; and brevetted officers cannot command 
by virtue of their brevets. 

Scott had lost; Macomb and Gaines were both se: 
him under this ruling. But, counselled by the veteray |. 
fayette, whom he had visited while in Europe, couns:| jn 
which his many influential American friends concurre«|, he 
accepted the inevitable, made his submission to Macomh 
and permitted the brevet struggle in the Army to sul 
until 1841. 

In that year Macomb died, and Scott at last attained the 
long-coveted goal, Major-General of the Army of the United 
States. Immediately his well-hated rival Gaines proceeded 
to the attack, making use of the veritable arsenal of am. 
munition on brevet rank which Scott had so assiduously 
fabricated in the twenties. It was argued on Gaines’ behalf 
that Scott by accepting the 1841-commission as major gen 
eral, had lost not only his old commission as brigadier but 
also the brevet of major general that depended on it; hence 
Scott, major general from 1841, was ranked by Gaines, 
brevet major general since 1814. That is to say, by going 
up Scott had gone down. But the position of Major General 
Commanding had become so entrenched as a result of th 
1828-29 set-to that nothing happened. “The situation was 
comical but not critical.” Congress refused to legislate on 
Gaines’ behalf, and so the struggle ended, Gaines mean 
while continuing to draw the pay and emoluments of his 
brevet rank for all or nearly all the remainder of his life. 

What is the explanation of all this unseemly, to our view 
insensate, rowing over the minutiae of precedence? Why 
did these very considerable heroes devote so much spirit and 
energy to the battles among themselves? Major Elliott, 
Scott's definitive biographer, has supplied us with a dis 
cerning answer: 

“Their day was one when the chastity of a gentleman's 
honor was thought to hover precariously on the brink of 
violation, to require a jealous and vigilant guard lest it 
suffer, without adequate defense, the taint of impugning 
rape. Jackson, Scott, Brown, Gaines, and Macomb were 
after all, but true products of their times. Intensely jealous 
of their hard-won honors, fiercely ambitious for further 
renown, they came inevitably to regard one another as rivals 
rather than comrades. To yield one jot or tittle of preroga 
tive was to compromise one’s honor.” 


Mex Rank IN THE Mexican War 
The Act of 1812, as noted above, had authorized brevets 


for any officer who served ten years in any grade. This was 
in the nature of peacetime insurance against the otherwise 
slow prospects of promotion. A considerable number of 
these brevets were confirmed; among the beneficiaries were 
such worthies as old Colonel Arbuckle, upped to BG 1 ink; 
Colonel Roger Jones, the Adjutant General, twice promoted 
under this provision; and Thomas S. Jesup, longest-lived 
Quartermaster General in our history (1818- 1860), who 
won his second star by brevet for ten years’ faithful service 
as brigadier. 
After 1829, however, the Senate refused to confirm any 
more of these brevets for longevity. In vain did a Secretary 
of War argue that: 
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: is important that a just pride of character, personal 
professional, should be encouraged in a class of men 
e usefulness depends essentially upon the cultivation 
h a feeling. This system of promotion, so useful in 
and economical in peace, offers honorable objects of 
tion, and cannot fail to stimulate the exertions of ofh- 

of the army.” 

lo no avail; the Senate was adamant, and in 1834 the 

year provision was repealed. Efforts to repeal the re- 

ler proved fruitless, and soon the course of events 
sposed of the matter. To quote General Fry once more— 

[he War with Mexico soon afterwards broke out, and, 

the competition for honors on the held of battle, the 
uestion of brevet rank for ‘ten years service’ seems to have 
died a natural death.” 

Just prior to hostilities, however, there occurred another 

vrangle over precedence. The Army before Matamoros 
onal of two brigades, one led by Colonel Twiggs, the 

other by Colonel and Brevet Brigadier General Worth; 
I wiggs’ coloneley was senior to Worth’s. When Zachary 
laylor held Twiggs to be the senior, Worth resigned. The 
situation was identical with the Scott-Macomb affair, and 
Worth’s claim met the fate of Scott’s. But whereas Scott 
had argued in peacetime, Worth acted in the face of im- 
minent hostilities. Within a month after he had quitted the 
\rmy, to lay his claims before the War Department, the 
Battle of Palo Alto was fought. One-half of the American 
forces on that field were commanded by his rival, the other 
half by his successor. Deeply mortified, Worth withdrew 
his resignation; three days after the battle he started back to 
Texas, “and, without securing any concession on the brevet 
claim, to which he had sacrificed so much, resumed the 
position he had so unfortunately relinquished.” 

With the close of the war in 1848, brevets were liberally 
bestowed, so that by the time the Army was once more at 
peace strength, about one officer in every four held one or 
more brevets higher than his substantive rank. Among 
those rewarded were most of the officers who were to lead 
the opposing forces in the impending intersectional struggle 

Lee, Grant, Sherman, Longstreet, Hooker, Stonewall 
Jackson, Hancock, Joe Johnston, McClellan, Beauregard, 
\icDowell, Bragg, Meade, Pope—all these and more earned 
Mexican War brevets. The staff departments were not 
slighted either. Adjutant General Roger Jones picked up a 
major-generalcy by brevet “for meritorious conduct during 
the war”; so did George Gibson, Commissary General of 
Subsistence, who twenty years earlier had won his first star 
under the ten year provision. 

Some strange services, too, were being compensated. 
Fremont the Pathfinder, then a lieutenant of topographical 
engineers, was brevetted captain in 1844 “for gallant and 


| highly meritorious services in two expeditions commanded 


by himself.” One Graham was commissioned lieutenant 


colonel by brevet in 1847 “for valuable and highly dis- 
tinguished services, particularly on the boundary line be- 


tween the United States and British Provinces.” Nor was 
the -uthern border neglected; William H. Emory was also 
bre\ -tted lieutenant mh A in 1857 “for valuable and dis- 
tin shed services as Commissioner for running the bound- 


ary e between the United States and the Republic of 
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The time had come to sound a warning; indeed, words 
of caution had already been spoken in the highest quarters. 
Secretary of War Wilkins, early in 1845, had called on 
General Scott to recommend officers for brevet commissions 
because of services in the Florida War, and the General-in 
Chief had respectfully declined to make further recom 
mendations. Some passages from their correspondence 
proved to be prophetic. 

“The value of the brevet commission,” observed the Sec 
retary, “must very much depend upon the use made by the 
government of the power of conferring it. And whilst that 
value can be much enhanced by the caution with which 
the honor is bestowed, it may be rendered so cheap, by its 
common and lavish distribution, as no longer to be deemed 
an object of high and noble ambition.” 

“Brevets,” replied the General, “are the cheap and 
peculiar rewards of military prowess or genius. But it does 
not follow that they are to be cheaply won. 

We shall see the results, after the next great conflict, of 
a disregard of these precepts. But that was still far in the 
future. 


Pay AND EMOLUMENTS OF THE Brevet LIEUTENANT 
(GENERAL 


It only remained, after 1848, to recognize the services of 
one other officer, the General-in-Chief. Winfield Scott had 
deserved well of the Republic, but the end of the conflict 
had brought him only disappointment and unhappiness. 
An unsympathetic administration had relieved him of his 
command in Mexico, at the very moment of American 
triumph. His subordinate, Zachary Taylor, had crowded 
him out for the Whig nomination for ‘the Presidency in 
1848, when the Whigs won; and in 1852, when Scott 
finally was himself nominated, he took the worst beating in 
the Electoral College in the country’s history. Not for 
eighty years would any presidential candidate receive an 
equally artistic shellacking. And, with the advent of the 
new administration in 1853 came Jefferson Davis, as Secre- 
tary of War, a man he was to come to hate even more than 
General! Gaines. 

None the less, light was breaking. Scott, nearing seventy, 
was one of the country’s heroes, and an elder statesman as 
well. President Fillmore in 1850 had appointed a board of 
officers to consider whether it would be expedient to revive 
the grade of lieutenant general, theretofore held only by 
Washington, and the board answered the question with a 
resounding “Yes,” adding that the grade should be conferred 
by brevet. For some years this proposal had hard sledding. 
Finally in February, 1855, Congress passed a joint resolu 
tion reviving the grade of lieutenant general in order that 
it might be conferred by brevet “when in the opinion of 
the President and Senate it shall be deemed proper to 
acknowledge the eminent services of a major-general of 
the army in the late war with Mexico,” to take rank from 
the date of such services. Scott being at that time the only 
major general in the army, the resolution was clearly tailor 
made for his benefit, and he was duly nominated and con 
firmed, with rank from March 29, 1847, the date of his 
capture of Vera Cruz. 

On the day after he received his commission, Scott pre 
sented a voucher to the Paymaster General covering the 
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difference between a lieutenant general’s pay and allow- 
ances and a major general’s pay and allowances over all of 
the time he had been on duty as General-in-Chief between 
1847 and 1855; the amount involved was $26,661.72. The 
Paymaster General shied away from this problem, and 
passed the buck up to the Secretary of War. Now Davis, 
when Chairman of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, had opposed the lieutenant general resolution; he 
was even more emphatic in opposing eight years’ back pay 
and allowances. “The purpose was for eminent services in 
the war with Mexico, to confer a complimentary distinction, 
not to grant a pecuniary award,” and in turn he passed the 
question to the Attorney General. 

General Caleb Cushing—he had been Brigadier General 
during the war, before he was commissioned Attorney Gen- 
eral—gave the problem the consideration it deserved, and 
wrote an opinion extending to forty printed pages—a stand- 
ard of verbosity which modern military lawyers have fre- 
quently attained and on occasion excelled. The substance 
of the Attorney General’s learned disquisition was that he 
agreed with General Scott. Davis, furious, thereupon 
dumped the whole matter into the President's lap. 

President Pierce agreed substantially with his Attorney 
General, holding that “Brevet Lieutenant General Scott is 
entitled to the pay and allowances of his brevet rank since 
March 29, 1847, during such period of time in peace as he 
may have been on duty as commanding-general of the 
army, and at all times in the field with a command not less 
than eight regiments.” But what were those allowances? 
Scott had claimed the basic forty rations per day allowed the 
lieutenant general by the 1798 Act—under which Washing- 
ton had served—and had contended in addition that these 
had been doubled by the Act of 1842 which granted double 
rations to the general commanding the army. At the then 
rate of twenty cents per ration, this came to the tidy sum of 
$16 a day, or $10 more per day than Scott received as Major 
General Commanding. He also claimed $50 forage per 
month under the 1798 Act, insisting that the subsequent 
law of 1845 (which limited general officers to three horses 
in time of peace—$24 monthly at current rates of commu- 
tation) was inapplicable. 

The gallant general had evidently done some astute pick- 
ing and choosing among the military legislation of half a 
century, selecting those provisions which were favorable 
and rejecting any that were not. Mr. Davis was at pains to 
emphasize that circumstance, and in the end the President 
was not prepared to support the Brevet Lieutenant General 
on these points. He disallowed the claim for double rations 
and for additional forage, in consequence of which Scott in 
November, 1855, was paid and accepted under protest a 
mere $10,405.67. 

This was the period of Scott's most acrimonious contro- 
versy with Jefferson Davis; the questions that were aired 
between the two precipitated what is probably the most 
abusive series of official correspondence in the archives. 
Every point of difference between the Secretary of War and 
the Eomentiah General was aired at length; Davis resur- 
rected all of Scott's past back to and including his trial by 
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court-martial on orders of General Wilkinson in 18 


in every letter the two antagonists devoted sever ee 
graphs to the brevet lieutenant-generalcy. That Scott ould 
have received back pay was an outrage in Davis’ min, anj 
the latter emphasized that had the rank of lieutenan: gen 
eral been conferred by ordinary commission, he could haye 
received pay only from the date of acceptance. “True 
admitted the General. “Hence the advantage of ho! ing it 


by brevet only. No doubt such was the patriotic liberalin 
of Congress.” 

And that liberality did not stop at the $10,000 that Win 
field Scott had received under the President's ruling. Ther 
were men in Congress who, with the precedents of prix 
money to the Commodores Perry before them—O. H. of 
Lake Erie, and M. C. who opened Japan—felt that Gener 
Scott was not properly rewarded until he was receiving 
what General Washington received under the old law. | 
suitable resolution passed the House; in the Senate it be 
came an amendment to the annual appropriation act; and 
the result was that Scott was declared entitled to the pay 
allowances, and staff provided for in 1798, plus the double 
ration feature of 1842. The immediate benefit was a pay- 
ment of some $22,000 additional. From that time unt! 
his death—because under a special provision of law passed 
in 1861 his pay and emoluments were not to be decreased 
by retirement—Scott drew each month $250 pay, $50 
forage, $480 rations, $78 for commutation of servants, and 
the current allowances for fuel and quarters. 

One amusing tag end deserves notice. Under the 179 
Act the lieutenant general was entitled to aides and militar 
secretaries who should rank as lieutenant colonels. When 
General Scott's brevet was held to carry back pay, it o 
curred to one of his bright young aides that possibly the 
thing might be carried a step further, so that the aides should 
be deemed to have been lieutenant colonels as of 1847, and 
so entitled to the pay and emoluments of that grade. (Even 
in 1855, the difference between the pay of a lieutenant and 
that of a lieutenant colonel was worth writing a letter 
about.) The Attorney General was unwilling to take thi 
additional step, which would have involved automatically 
brevetting the aides along with the general; and when Con- 
gress in 1857 confirmed Scott’s right to the allowances 
and staff and double rations of a lieutenant general—two 
aides and a military secretary, in time of peace, all lieuten 
ant colonels, twice that number in time of war—it expressly 
declared that those provisions should not apply to thox 
who had been on General Scott's staff before his appoint 
ment to three-star rank. 

With this incident, the era of the disputatious brevets 
draws to a close. (We may pass over, as of interest solely 
to antiquarians, the problem of whether J. E. Johnstons 
brevet of colonel while he was a lieutenant colonel of Vol: 
tigeurs during the Mexican War survived the disbanding of 
that regiment; GO 5 of 1860 held that it did.) The Civil 
War was about to begin, and with it came a new phase 
brevet rank, one that was ultimately to prove quite # 
unsettling to the service as the controversies which have 
just been reviewed. 


(To be concluded) 
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Aid to China is commonly thought of as equipment, fighting gear, food, planes, ammuni- 


tion, and so on. But while material goods are flowing to China we are also helping in 
another field—that of helping to train some of the armies who together with United States 
troops will apply the finishing punch to the Japs. 

The following article, containing much sound stuff for leaders, comes from a book Notes 
on Infantry Training, used in the training of Infantrymen at the Yunnan Infantry Train- 
ing Center. The book was prepared by United States Army officers under the direction of 
Brigadier General Thomas S. Arms, AUS, senior instructor. 


[he simplest thing an officer has to do is issue ‘an order. 
[he most difficult is to see that his order is carried out as 
he intended it should be. This statement is just as true 
in training as it is in combat. How many times have you 


| had some subordinate tell you, “I told the Sergeant to do 


it”? When an officer says that, it shows that he does not 
understand his duties and that he is of little value as an 
oficer. What should this officer have done? First, he should 
have transmitted the order to the subordinate concerned. 
Second, he should have made sure that the subordinate 
































Chinese infantrymen on the rifle range are inspected by Lieutenant General Joseph W. Stilwell. 


understood what was required. Third, he should have 
checked to see that the order was carried out exactly as 
directed. Last, he should have reported to the superior who 
gave the original order that his directions had been carried 
out. That is supervision. 

Until an officer understands and follows this procedure 
he is not of much value as an officer. Yet many officers feel 
that with the transmission of the order to a subordinate, 
their duties concerning that order are ended. This is wrong. 
It is not enough to give an order, it must be carried out. 
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When I was a captain, many years ago, I had several 
lieutenants with little experience. I required each one to 
provide himself with a notebook in which he was to write 
down everything I told him to do. When he had seen that 
any order given him was carried out he was permitted to 
cross out his entry. Each week the notebooks were brought 
to me for inspection to see that this procedure was being fol- 
lowed. For example, | might have ordered a lieutenant to 
see that sighting bars were made for rifle marksmanship in- 
struction the next week. What should the lieutenant do 
when he received that order? Tell the supply sergeant to 
make some sighting bars before next week, and then forget 
it? Too many officers do just that. This is what he should 
have done. 

(1) Write down the order in his notebook. 

(2) Go to the supply sergeant and see if he had any 
sighting bars. 

(3) If he had some, inspect them and see that they are 
ready to be used. 

(4) If none were on hand, he should have found out 
how much wood, tin and paint were needed to make the 
number of sighting bars required. 

(5) See that the necessary materials were obtained. 

(6) See that the bars were made up exactly according to 
specification. 

(7) Report to the unit commander when all the sighting 
bars were finished. 

Do you want a lieutenant in your company who merely 
tells the sergeant to make the sighting bars? Or do you 





An American master sergeant is the instructor. 


Ser 
want an officer who will follow through an order in « mi 
manner I have just indicated? If you do not train you be 
officers you will have the first kind. It is only by carefu Th 
supervision that you can change the first kind to the second mé 


kind. 

Let us consider supervision first in training, then in « 
bat. Lack of proper supervision in training gives us po 
trained soldiers for combat, and if we have ‘poor! trail 
soldiers in combat how can we expect to defeat the en« 

Let us begin with the commanders. An officer cann 
supervise the training of troops from an armchair in hi 
office. How can he supervise training unless he sees it? | : 
see the training he must be out in the field. Particularly for 
battalion and lower unit commanders, it is essential tha 
they be on the field at all times during training hours 
officer can always find reasons why he should not be oul 
at drill. He has to inspect the mess. He must see that 
supplies are drawn. He has to supervise the prep: ati mn ot 
a roster or a training schedule, or for any one of a hundrec 
other reasons. In the U. S. Army we ‘tell young officers ise 
“All twenty-four hours of the day belong to the Governmen 





If you are fortunate, the Government may let you sk ef 
during a few of those hours, but if so, that is just your goo 
luck.” Such duties as administration, supervising the mess 
transacting personal business, and drawing supp! should 
never be performed by officers during training hours Train 


ing must always come first, all other duties second. Onc 
we get the battalion commander in the field during # 


training hours, the rest is simple. If he is not present on the 








|, his battalion officers will find many 

os they must do in the office during 

+ of the day. What kind of training 
this accomplish? 

\ leader, when he sees training con- 

ted inefficiently should first try to 

d the cause of the trouble. He should 


# . 

«i ‘hen take the corrective measure neces- 
sary to eliminate the trouble. For ex- 

M ample, 1 battalion commander sees a 


‘ mpany going through platoon drill a 
rently in a lazy and careless reams 
\a Should he immediately order extra drill 
this company? > Should he re primand 
he platoon in a loud tone of voice? 
Should he relieve the platoon leader of 
command of his platoon? All armies 
have commanders who would do one or 
more of these things as soon as they saw 
a company doing poor, careless drill. 
Such action will not help matters. 
First the supervisor must determine the 


¥ aéy 


missed their breakfast. Would it be of 

any advantage to order extra drill? W ould it help to repri 
mand the entire platoon? Should the platoon leader be re- 
lieved of command? Would any of these actions make the 
platoon a better unit? Of course not. If the platoon was on 
































. 7 , 4 ome ; a o is J p Bia 
cause of the trouble before he can take ines ee a 
necessary corrective action. Let us as- An American corporal instructs a Chinese 
sume the platoon was on guard duty and squad in the art of loading machine-gun belts. 


first time. Then the trouble might be due to a number of 
causes. The company commander may be at fault. He 
may have failed to give his subordinates sufficient time to 
pre pare their instruction. T hey may need more experie nced 


Perhaps the officer in charge is new and does not know 
platoon drill himself. If this is the case, he is the one who 
needs extra instruction in platoon drill—after usual training 
hours. Do not make the platoon suffer because they hap 
pened to have an inexperienced commander 

There may of course be cases where the platoon is care 
less and lazy and is not well disciplined. Cases of this sort 
demand prompt, effective action, perhaps some punish 
ment. But first the commander who is 
supervising must determine the cause of 
the condition. To determine the cause 
requires experience, understanding, and 
sound judgment. The same qualities are 
needed to de termine the proper correc 
tive action. 

lo reprimand a leader in front of his 
subordinates is a very poor form of cor 
rective action. When you do this you 
may lower his value asa le ade r, as the re 
after his men may not have the same 
confidence in him as before. You may 
also have lowered their respect for you 
If if is necessary to reprimand a subordi 
nate leader, do it away from his subordi 
nates. Any officer deeply resents being 
reprimanded before his subordinates 
Such action makes the subordinate angry 
and resentful. This does not he Ip any 
one. Inste ad, you should try to make him 
see his faults, in order that he may im 


— guard duty and missed their breakfast they should be given _ instructors. 
food and rest. That would be the corrective action re quired. 
\lways remember that you must take care of your men. 
See that they get all the food and rest that conditions per 
in the mit. If you look after them, they will take care of you and 
1 your be loyal to you and the lives of all will often depend on you. 
-arefu [herefore, be fair and strict, but take care of them. Your 
second men W il] repay you with their lovalty. 
Perhaps the company is engaging in platoon drill for the 
n con 
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a Chinese soldier the needle—as the facial expression attests. Another type of corrective action 
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which is often used is for the higher commander to take comes with experience. It is really a matter of cor non 
charge of the instruction himself as soon as he sees some- sense, understanding, and appreciation of the difficult vs of 
thing going wrong. You have all seen colonels who try to combat. 


command every squad in their regiments. If they see a squad 
going through drill improperly they have the squad leader 
step aside. They themselves then give commands to the 
squad and instruct them. This is not supervision, this is 
meddling. Such colonels are likely soon to be called “corporal 
colonels.” Give your subordinates a job to do and let them 
do it their own way. Their way may not be as good as yours. 
You can probably do it better yourself. But if you take com- 
mand, on every occasion, of your subordinate units why do 
you have subordinate leaders? Every time you take command 
of a subordinate unit you weaken the confidence of that sub- 
ordinate leader in himself. If you doubt his ability when you 
give him a job to do, have him submit a plan to you before- 
hand as to how he intends to accomplish it. If it is not a 
suitable plan, suggest a better one. But after he has started 
to carry out a plan, do not interfere with him. 

We have said nothing about the duties of staff officers 
in supervision. Commanders of units 
higher than a battalion find it impos 
sible, of course, to be present during all 
the training of all the units of their 
command. They must use their staffs 
to assist them in keeping informed as 
to the progress of training. These staff 


No Jealousies 


Here are a few simple rules to remember which m 
you in giving better supervision to your unit in comba 
(1) See that your orders are transmitted to and 
understood by all concerned. 

(2) Be personally present at the point you conside: 
important. 

(3) Have your staff supervise the execution of 
orders at other important places. 

(4) Avoid countermanding orders as much as po: 

If you issue orders personally, be sure and ask you 


ordinates if they understand their orders. Question them jf 
time permits. If one or more of your subordinates is not 


present when the order is issued, determine just what 
best way to get the order to him. Then see that it is trans 


mitted to him, and that it is clearly worded. Never call g 


commander who is actively engaged with the enemy : 
rear to receive orders. Send him the orders, either | 
messenger or by a staff officer. All of 
ficers and men will coéperate 
better in combat if they unde: 
clearly just what the situation is 
what the commander is trying | 
Do you want their intelligent coéper 
tion, or do you desire only their b! 


officers, when sent to observe the train 
ing of a subordinate unit, should report 
to the unit commander, and inform him 
what training they wish to inspect. 
When they have completed their in 
spection, they should inform the unit 


We can, my dear Coll, have no little 
jealousies. We have only one great 
object in view, that of annihilating 
our enemies, and getting a glori- 
ous peace for our country.—Lord 
Nelson to Admiral Collingwood 
before the Battle of Trafalgar. 


obedience? Of course you want evel 
thing they can give which will cor 
ute to the success of your operation. Y 
need all the help and codperation tha 

is possible to obtain. If your subor 
nates understand, they will coédperat 





commander of the discrepancies they 
have noted, and what they intend to 
report to the higher commander. Only 
important things that are wrong should 
be reported to the higher commander. 
The efficiency of a staff officer should never be judged by 
the number of things he can find wrong. A staff officer's 
primary duty is to help troops—not to annoy them. Staff of- 
ficers should visit the troops every day. How can they under- 
stand the troubles of the unit commanders unless they know 
the troops by close personal observation? To be a good staff 
officer is another job you cannot do well from an armchair. 
There are, of course, staff officers who think an inspection 
of a unit means a social visit with the unit commander. Such 
visits are merely an annoyance. The commander is busy with 
training. The staff officer should not hinder him in accom- 
plishing his job—he should help him. 

The present commanding general of the American Army 
has said, “In war only simple plans will work, but even the 
simplest is extremely difficult to carry out.” We must all 
learn, therefore, to make simple, sound plans, and become 
very proficient in their execution. A r plan carried out 
with force and determination is often better than a brilliant 


plan poorly executed. The proper execution of the plan de- 
pends largely on careful supervision. 
The ability to exercise correct battlefield supervision 


Che most important place for a lead 

be is where he can best influence t! 
action. For a platoon leader that may | 
with the enveloping group, or it may | 
with the mortar squad. He must hin 


self decide that question in each situation. To the next mos 


important place he should send his platoon sergeant. 
The same principle applies to all commanders. The d 


vision commander goes to the place from which he can best 


influence the action. To the next most important plac« 
sends his second-in-command, or a high ranking staff | 
ficer. At these points commanders and staffs supervise the 
execution of orders by the troops. From these positions the) 
can also determine what units are meeting unforeseen op 


position. Then they can decide how to shift supporting fire 


and how to use their reserves to assist these units. This is 


combat supervision. 

We have a saying in our Army, “Order, counter-o rder 
dis-order.” Those of you with combat experience know how 
this statement is. To change orders in the midst of an oper 
tion is confusing and disheartening to the troops. Think out 
your plan before you issue it. Then stick to it and carry tt 
out. Sometimes it is impossible to avoid changing an order 
Most counter orders, however, can be avoided by careful 
planning before the order is issued. If you do this you wi 
avoid much disorder. 
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e human eye is one of the most important military in- 
nents that the armed forces possess. The human brain 
ts nervous system are, of course, even more important. 
vn army had better be deaf than blind. The use of air- 

es, tanks, trucks, jeeps, guns, rifles and most military 
ériel depends on fairly good eyes to make them work. 

So the soldier who wants to understand his tools must 
rstand his own eyes. What they are. How they work. 
well they can see small objects and fine marks on in- 

ment scales. How good they are at discriminating colors 
he when they fail. How well they can see in the dark. 
at What tires them. 

1 distance. How the eyes control precise movement, enable 

soldier to handle tools, drive a car, point a gun. 

Because vision is so important in combat, every soldier is 
| of. given a test of his ability to see sharply, clearly, and accu 

tely. A common way to test eyesight is to show the soldier 
chart printed i in different sizes of type in order to discover 
th smallest size he can read without making mistakes. 

\ better test uses a series of broken circles. (Fig. 1.) This 
oe | test is better, because there is less guessing. The examiner 
| spins the circle around and when it stops has the soldier say 
where the break is. If he sees the break, the examiner tries 
him out with a smaller circle, and then with a still smaller 

\ e, until the break is so tiny he just can’t see it. 

hat "These tests are not just for reading. They measure the 

soldier's ability to see at a distance, too. That is because all 

objects look small in the distance. A B-19 

bomber with a 200-foot wing-spread is about 
as hard to see, at an altitude of 6000 feet, as 


How one eye and two eyes perceive 


a the word airplane in the type on this page held 
al 15 inches from your eyes. 
sin Figure 1 Unless a soldier has sharp vision for small 
m details, it is hard to distingyish shapes in the 
listance, hard to count the number of objects, especially if 
a di they are close together, hard to recognize ships or airplanes 
1 be or t inks. 
ue! \t 100 feet, many men cannot count the gold stripes on 
& of i sleeve of a naval officer. At 5000 feet it may be difficult 
se th !l whether an airplane has two engines or four. 
s thes Chere are ways in which you can aid your vision—help 
7 your eyes to see their best. 
fons For any seeing that requires attention to fine detail, have 
his is plenty of light—on the work, not in your eyes. Don’t allow 
hadows to fall across the page you are reading or the instru 
order, fe ™CNt you are watching. The finer the type or the instrument 
vy how fe ™rXings, the brighter your light should be. There is a 
oper: though. No one should try to read the type on micro- 
nk out film, not even with the brightest sunlight. Use an enlarger. 
ore it ror distant objects, use binoculars—if you can get them. 
ale ntrast helps in seeing. Black type on a white or buff 
| areful papcr is easily read. Yellow print on the same paper is very 
uy wil ) read. Shapes with sharp, well defined outlines are 


> 





atticle and others to follow are parts of a book, Psychology for 
ting Man, prepared under the direction of a Subcommittee of the 
| Research Council, and published by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 









hsiaines for the Fighting Man 


Sight As a Weapon 


easily identified; those with smeary, fuzzy edges are hard 
to make out. Dark objects are best seen against a light back 
ground; light objects against a dark ground. 

Spac e between objects makes them much easier to see 
Putting extra white space between lines of type actually 
makes the printed letters look larger. 

Contrasting colors do not make objects stand out unless 
they also differ in brightness. Nothing is harder to read than 
red letters printed on a green background, because a good 
red and a good green are generally about equally bright. 
But you can easily. see yellow on blue, or blue on yellow, 
because yellow is light and blue is dark. One state made 
the mistake of making license plates with red letters on a 
green background. They couldn’t be read more than a few 
feet away. 

I'he direction from which the light comes is important for 
seeing. When you want to see texture or a raised pattern, the 
light should be nearly on a level with the object, so that it 
shines almost along the surf; ice you are trying to see 

You can see how this works if you go into a dark room 
and look at the letters on your dog tag by flashlight. Hold 
the light so that it shines directly down on the letters and 
they will be difficult to make out. Hold the light almost on 
a level with the tag so that it shines across the letters from 
one side and they will stand out much more clearly. 

Airplane observers w ho want to look for such details as 
low hills, shell holes, buildings, can make their observations 
best in the early morning or late afternoon when the sun is 
low and shadows are long. 
look level. 

When light falls from directly behind you on the — 
you are looking at, that is what photographers call a “flat 
lighting.” It makes everything look smooth. It is fine for 
re: ding a book or looking at any flat object. 


A high sun makes the ground 


Sut when you 
want to see the shape of things or estimate height or thick 
ness, have the light come from the right or left 
angles to the direction in which you are looking. 

Thus, have the light behind you when you are looking at 
a map; have it at one side (not in your eyes) when you are 
looking at a sand-table model or a piece of terrain Cif the 
battle situation makes this possible 


at right 


When you are trying to see through something—a wind 
shield, window, observ: ation blister—have as little light as 
possible on _ side of the glass, as much as possible on 
the outside. A dial that is visible because of light shining 
through it is best seen when viewed in complete darkness 

The angle at which you look at things is as important as 
the angle of the lighting. Letters painted on a road surface so 
that a driver must read them by looking down at them ob 
liquely are so distorted that they are very hard to read. 
They are made very tall to allow for this. If you try to read 
a book or a map laid flat on a table top, you have the same 
trouble. It should be tilted up at an angle if you are sitting 
in usual reading position—pinned on the wall if you don’t 
want to hold it. It should always be located at right angles 
to the direction in which you are looking. 
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Since, in warfare, the object is to see the enemy and keep 
unscen yourself, many of these hints may be ; ipplied in re 
verse for making it difficult for the enemy to see you. 

The enemy should be approached, when other things 
permit this, so that the light is in his eyes, but behind your 
back. Avoid positions in which you form a contrast against 
the background. Never stand on a hilltop or ridge so that 
you can be seen silhouetted against the sky. Place buildings 
if possible where they will not cast long conspicuous 
shadows in the morning or afternoon sun. The way they 

e faced may help in this—the longer sides should be away 
rie the low sun, toward the north and south. Or they may 
be placed so that the shadow of a hillside or trees will mask 
the shadow of the building. Or arrange to have the build 
ing’s shadows fall on trees or shrubs which, when in leat 
and seen from the air, look very dark all the time. 


GLARE 


Without light you can’t see anything, but with too much 
light you can’t see very much either. You can’t look directly 
at the sun even for an instant without being blinded by its 
great light. You can’t see an airplane when the sun is in 
your eyes. You can’t even keep a truck on the road if the 
lights of another truck shine directly at you. Instead of 
vision you get only, confusion and sometimes pain. 

One reason that light shining into your eyes is blinding 
is that the lens and other parts of your eyes are not perfectly 
clear, but have in them impe fections which reflect the light 
and scatter it in all directions. Seeing is made possible only 
when a clear image is thrown onto the retina of your eye. 
When the light rays are broken up and scattered, this image 
is distorted and blurred, or is dimmed out. That’s w hat’ S 
called glare. 

Smoke and haze also produce glare. So do dirty eye 
glasses or a dirty windshield. 

Men’s eyes are not all alike in this regard, are not all 
equally clear. Some are less able to see distinctly with 
bright light in their eyes than others are. 

There are two things you can do to avoid the blinding 
effect of glare. You can use a mask or screen to cover the 
light, or you can throw an even brighter light on the object 
you are trying to see. 

Spotters trying to see airplanes in a bright sky can use a 
screen to mask the sun itself. A driver sometimes puts a 
colored celluloid screen on his windshield at a height which 
prevents approaching headlights from shining directly into 
his e yes. 

A few years ago, drivers used to try to overcome the 
blinding effect of approaching lights by having even brighter 
lights of their own to turn on. This was not, howev er, a very 
good system, for only the man with the brighter lights could 
see clearly, and it takes only one blinded man to make an 
accident. It was much better when headlights were arranged 
to shine on the road instead of in the other fellow’s eyes. 

Bright light, like the sun, reflected from shiny surfaces 
like water, metal, glass or a smooth roadway, can be very 
troublesome, but fortunately there is a good way of over- 
coming this blinding annoyance. 

A shiny surface makes the light waves reflected from it 
vibrate in only one direction—parallel to the surface. 
Polaroid sun glasses cut out the light that vibrates horizon- 
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tally, letting all other light through. By wearing this | 
sun gle isses, yOu Can see whi it you want to liek at by I 
ol the other light, while the bright light reflected fror 
shiny surfaces is much reduced. 

[he only other thing to do about glare is to be ing 


enough to keep the sun at you! b. ick when you are n 
observations and also when you are attacking, it the. 


situation otherwise permits. Then you can see what yoy 


want and where you are going, and the man you a 


proaching cannot see you. That is why airplanes fly out of 


the sun at dawn or sunset, hiding successfully behind ¢] 
glare. 
How THe Eves Work 


To use any precision instrument most effectively, it h IDs 


to understand something about how it is constructed 
how it works. Your eyes are very fine precision instrum« 

They are in many ways like a camera—the very expens 
kind that is small but be: wutifully contrived to do fine v 
If you look at Fig. 2, you can see what the similarities ar 

Your eye is a aod walled ball filled full with a gelati: 
like substance except in the front part where there is 
watery fluid. 


Like the expensive camera, it has a good lens. Also lik 


the camera it has an opening which opens up wide to let 
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Figure 2 
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in light when you are using it in dim illumination. [hat 's 


the pupil. It automatically closes down to a pin-head open: 
ing when the light is bright. 

In a camera, the image is recorded on a film. You have 4 
film in your eye, too. It is called the retina and is at the back 
of your eye. 

You can focus your eye, as you can the more expensivt 

cameras, but you don’t do it the same way. There are no 
knobs to turn or settings to make for “portrait,” “20 feet’ 
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Automatically, without your even giving it a 
oht, your eye instantly adjusts itself so that you can see 
\ ind clearly the type on this page ora distant moun 
peak or a ship miles away at sea. Seldom do you fail 
»et a blurred out-of-focus picture on your retina. 
: camera you focus by moving the lens back and forth, 
er from the film or closer to it. 
In your eve, the focus is adjusted by muscles attached to 
ler ns which actu: ally change its shape. When the muscles 
ax xed, your eye Is at rest and 1S focussed on objects f ar 
When the muscles contract they make the lens bulge 


e, changing the focus to 


‘near fixation,” which is like 


ortrait setting on the camera. 

You can see why it is more of a strain to keep looking at 
objects than to look into the distance. The lens muscle 
to keep contracted when you are reading a book held in 

your te ind or when you are looking at an instrument or do- 
ing close work. It rests your eyes if you occasionally look up 
ind away from your work. 

In normal young eyes, the changing of focus is done in- 
stantly and with no trouble at all. You can look back and 
forth from a distant ship to a map or instrument close to your 
eyes with no difficulty, except that your eye muscles may 

et tired if you shift your gaze back and forth too frequently. 

\s a man grows older, the lens of his eye does change, 
however. It becomes less elastic and focussing on close work 
gets more difficult. This change with age is so continuous, 
in fact, that you can usually make a pretty good guess at how 
old a man is by using this little experiment. 

Have him hold a book and bring it closer and closer to 
his eyes (with his glasses off if he wears them) until he 
reaches the closest place where he can read the type without 

s blurring. Measure this distance. And then use this table 
to guess his age. 


Years Distance 
10 Under 3 inches 
20 4 inches 
30 5% inches 
40 8% inches 
50 153%4 inches 
60 Over 39 inches 


You don’t ordinarily notice this aging of your eyes until 
you have to hold your work ten inches or more away 
in order to see it clearly. That usually happens between the 
ages of 40 and 50. 

Unless you have very long arms, you will probably have 
to put an extra “portrait lens” on your eyes when you are 
getting on toward fifty in order to overcome this “old- 
sightedness.” You will have to wear glasses. If your eyes 
are normal, you will not have to use these eye-glasses ex- 
cept for close work, such as reading. 

Seeing, so far as the eye’s part is concerned, is a chemical 
process, just as photography is . Light rays, reflected into 
your eye from the object you are looking at, shine on the 
retina and instantly make there a chemical change which 
affects the nerve endings in the retina. 

But from that point on the process is electrical. Impulses 


travel along the fibers of the optic nerve from those nerve 
endings at a rate of 140 miles an hour. They consist of a 
Senies 


f little electrical “explosions” which pass along the 
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nerve fiber. The brighter the light, the closely do 


these ‘ ‘explosions, ” these bursts of energy 


more 
follow ach other. 

The end of the road for this train of impulses is the 
brain. There, all sorts of connections are made which enable 
you to take the proper action as a result of what you see—to 
reach out and pick up your rifle, or to blink when some- 
thing falls close to your face. 

lhe visual center of your brain, which is the terminal for 
most of the nervous conne cctions to your eyes, IS lox ate d in 
the back of your head. If you get hurt badly in this part of 
your head, you may be blind in part of your field of vision, 


or even totally blind. 
Trrep Eves 


Your eyes are hardy organs. They can move and focus, 
focus and move, all day and still be doing a pretty good job. 
Yet they do get tired if there is too much focussing required 
of them, if they have to strain constantly to see small things, 
tiny differences. 

Close work is more tiring than distant looking. Constant 
shifting of the gaze from far to near and back again is 
always fatiguing. Yet your eyes keep working as long as you 
are awake and have them open. 

When eyes tire, first they smart or burn, or else feel dry 
or as if something were in them. Then the eyelids get in- 
flamed and sore, and the eyes water. All that h: appens out 
side the eyeball. From inside there are strains, aches, and 
even pain that come with too much use—especially from too 
much focussing. 

Vision may be blurred in a tired eye, 
is bad. Or you may see double. 


because the focus 
And you may get headaches, 
become nervous. Fatigue of the eyes is not a simple affair. 

[he best way to cure eye fatigue is rest. Enough rest. 
Shut the eyes so that they do not have to keep adjusting 
to changes in illumination, so that they do not have to keep 
moving to look at objects which come under attention. Give 
them ds irkness and no work to do, so th; it the *y can re lax and 
cure themselves. 

In extreme tatigue they may need hot or ice cold com 
presses on them. Eve washes help lubricate hot dry eyes, 
being a substitute for the secretions which normally do this 
job. 

There are plenty of muscles about the eye to get tired. 
Each eye its socket under the action of six 
muscles attached to the eye-ball (Fig. 3). The action of 
these muscles is very finely adjusted and cotelte: ited. You 
can instantly look at anything you want to. If it is far away, 


moves in 

















Figure 3 
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the lines of sight of the two eyes are almost parallel; if it is 
near, the two eyes draw together—always just the right 
amount. The lens muscle changes the shape of the lens 
for near and far vision (Fig. 2). The pupil muscles change 
the pupil's size when illumination changes, when your 
gaze shifts from far to near. The eyelids blink constantly 
to keep the eye clean and lubricated; and that means more 
muscles working. Also the muscles of your face come into 
use, when you squint from a light that is too bright, when 
you lower your brows to peer into the distance. No wonder 
that prolonge ‘d use of the eyes produces fatigue. 

The most general cause ‘of eye fatigue is, therefore, use 

use of the elaborate system of muscles that come into play 
for keeping the eyes moving in coérdination with each 
other, for getting both eyes to focus on near and far objects 
as they move together, for adjusting the eyes to varying 
amounts of light. 

A very frequent cause of fatigue is glare and unequal 
illumination of the visual field. If the pages of your book 
are brightly lighted and the rest of the room is quite dark, 
then the light that gets into your eyes as you move them 
over the lines of print keeps changing. The change is 
greater if sometimes you look away from the book into the 
dark room. And every time there is a change in illumina- 
tion the pupil starts to change size. If this is kept up too 
long, the eyes get tired. 

A constant change of focus is particularly fatiguing. 
Looking back and forth between near and far objects tires 
the muscles of the lens. This is an airplane pilot's difficulty. 
He looks at the ground, back at his instrument board, ahead 
into space, back at the instruments. A rifleman, too, looks 
back and forth at his sights and his distant target. Espe- 
cially does changing distance fatigue the eyes of older men 
men over thirty, whose lens-mechanisms are beginning to 
stiffen up. But even the young flyers get tired in time— 
some of them after an hour’s flight, most of them after four 
hours’ flight. 

Fatigue of the eyes is bad. It ought to be avoided. Here 
are the rules for preventing it, or, when it cannot be pre- 
vented, for lessening it. 

(1) Avoid looking at small objects. That is not always 
possible on reconnaissance, but sometimes it is. You can 
sometimes go nearer the things you want to examine. If 
you can’t choose the size print you want, you may be able 
to use a reading-glass. If you need glasses, get them; and, 
if you get them, use them. Often the job of the glasses is 
magnification. 

(2) Use good illumination, not too much nor too little. 
If you use too much, it is likely to be uneven and you get 
strain from glare. If it is evenly distributed, still you may 
have to strain by contracting the pupil and squinting the 
brows to keep out the extra light that adaptation cannot 
take care of. If you use too little light, then there are the 
other strains from moving the eyes, blinking, refocussing 
as the image fades out, peering into the dark. Common 
sense tells you when the light is about right. It isn’t the 
same for everybody. 

(3) Don’t look back and forth between light and dark 
objects if you can help it. In night flying, the crew should 
not keep shifting vision back and forth from lighted instru- 
ments or charts to the darkness outside. 
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(4) Don't look back and forth between far an: neg 
objects too frequently. If there is nothing to look at | +r the 


moment, your eyes will of themselves look off into + © dis 
tance. That is the resting situation, when the lens ; 


SC1ES 

are relaxed. 
(5) Don't try to see too much at once. Pay att: ntiop 
briefly to a part of the whole area you want to obse If 
you try to spread your attention all at once over too large ap 


expanse, then your eyes will shift back and forth 
But also— 

(6) Learn to scan. Frequently shift your attention from 
one part of the area to be observed to another, shifting syst 
matically in accordance with rule 5. This habit n I 
keeps the field of attention small enough for clear vision 
but it counteracts the tendency for details to fade out wher 
you have stared at them too long. Dark objects show up 
darker when you have been looking at something ligh; 
And light objects look lighter when you have been | We 
at something dark. As you keep looking at them, the 
begin to fade out. It pays to look away occasionally and 
back again. 

(7) Blink often. Generally your eyes will automa 
blink for you. But if they don’t, blink voluntarily. Ba 
up the habit of blinking. Blinking lubricates the eye-bal 
It helps circulation in the eye. It gives vision a fresh star 
preventing the strains of staring. It helps you—the reason 
is not plain—to see objects clearly when they are quite cloe 
to the eye. Almost everyone knows these facts, blinks wher 
vision gets blurred, finds that blinking helps clear it up 
Especially are the less adjustable eyes of older peopk 
helped by blinking. 

(8) Avoid pone fatigue when you can. To a certain 
extent the whole body gets tired together. The eyes are no 
isolated. Waste products in the blood or reduced oxyg 
affect the eye muscles as well as other muscles. 

(9) Avoid headaches, indigestion, nausea, dizzine: 
That is no simple prescription. It may be that the eyes a 
responsible for the nausea or headache. But, in gener 
remember that the body is a single machine, that its = 
are all connected for action together, that visual defects m 
come from the stomach or sea-sickness from the eyes 


Tue Eves as A RANGE FINDER 


There is one way in which your eyes are far better thar 
the most expensive camera. With your eyes you can take 
better account of distance and solidity. You can tell that one 
tree or one hill is farther off than another. You can tell 
flat wall from a round tower. Even from the air it mav ® 
possible to tell a ridge from a ravine. 

In other words, the world you see has three dimens! 
—up-down and right- -left, but also near-far. Seeing | 
third dimension is a pretty complicated business and ther 
are plenty of chances of going wrong in it—of letting you 
eyes deceive you. But it is, in general, fairly accurate and 
is extremely important in warfare. 


an 


You need to know, and know instantly, whether # 
enemy soldier is within range of your weapon. You nee 
to know how distant a tank is or an airplane, anc you = 
have to know this without knowing beforehand ow 3" 
they are. It pays, whenever — to learn beforehand 
the relative distance of some 


. 


andmarks in the scene. 
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He 

re some that he doesn’t have. Suppose we list first what 
e can do, and then note later what a second eye adds to 
ne-eved vision. 


eerP poles or trees and to use these as a sort of scale 
etting your range. 
uur eyes give you this information, but not directly. 
t happens is that you use a‘variety of different clues 
stance, as if you were collecting all the evidence and 
ning out which of two objects must be farther away, 
hether you are looking down on a mound or a shell 
You do not really reason about it, not often; your 
us system does it for you, and does it instantaneously 
irresistibly. Still the nervous system must have clues. 
vill help you to know what these clues are, so that you 
| use them to see in three dimensions more readily, and 
that you can prevent, if possible, your enemy from 
19 this kind of vision of you. 


Turee-DIMENSION SEEING WITH ONE Eve 


\s compared with a man with two eyes, a one-eyed man 
t a great disadvantage in perceiving distance and solidity. 
1as clues to these things, and he uses them. But there 


The one eyed man has seven clues for seeing in the 
I rd dimension: 


] 


|) When you know the size of an object, that may be 


mportant clue to its distance. If you see a man a quarter 
f a mile away down a straight stretch of road he looks 


small and therefore fairly far away. As he approaches you, 


seems to get larger—and so nearer. The size of his image 
m your retina tells you how far he is away, because you 


know how big men are and can make that judgment 


nstantly without thinking about it. 
This rule holds only for big changes in the size of the 
mage in the eye. Small changes of femuilier objects you do 


not notice at all. A man 40 feet away looks just about as big 


>a man 20 feet away, not half as big. But a man a mile 
way does look much smaller than a man at 20 or 40 feet. 

lt is the same with familiar objects of definite size—horses, 
iutomobiles, railroad cars. Airplanes may fool you though, 


because there are big planes and little planes, and you may 
think that a big bomber far away is just a training plane 


juite near. 

Unfamiliar objects that have no definitely known size fool 
vou most. Visitors in Washington, D. C., often think they 
are only a short walk from the Washington Monument 
when they are really several miles off. They do not know 
that it is 555 feet high. Perhaps they thought it was like 
the obelisk in Central Park in New York City, which has 
the s ime shape but is only 68 feet high. 

2) Perspective is a second clue to distance and solidity. 
Railroad tracks seem to get closer together in the distance. 
The far end of a book lying on the table looks farther away 
than the near end, because the far corners appear closer 
together. Thus perspective really uses size as a clue. 

Hazy objects look farther away. You can tell which 


hills are nearer by their color and the clearness with which 
you «cc them. Those that are more distant look blue from 
the |oze and are blurred. This fact fools you when you 
are 1 climate that is drier than you are used to. In 
Arizona, where the air is very clear, you may walk all morn- 
ng '> get toa hill that looks to you only a little distance off. 
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Figure 4 


4) Near objects may cover up part of those farther 
away. This clue can tell you about hills and mountains 
and also about trees and houses and many other objects 
You may not know from size, perspective, or haze whether 
tree or house is more distant, but if the tree blots out one 
corner of the house, then you know. 

(5) Motion is another clue. If you are looking with one 
eye at a tree and a pole and can't tell which is nearer, try 
moving your head or take a step or two and watch them as 
you walk. Very distant objects seem to move with you. 
Close objects go the other way. 

If you fix your eyes on some object as you move and keep 
your gaze there, it will seem to stand still. But things the 
other side of it will move with you, and the farther off they 
are the faster they seem to move. Things nearer to you go 
backwards—the nearer, the faster. 

Suppose you are riding on a train. You look at a tree 
half a mile off. The hills beyond it move steadily ahead. 
The moon rising behind them moves ahead more rapidly 
But the fence a hundred yards off moves backward and the 
telegraph poles close to the track snap by. 

(6) Shadows are another clue for seeing solidity and 
depth. If the shadow is on the side toward the sun, it’s 
hollow—perhaps a shell-hole. If it’s on the side away from 
the sun, it’s a hill or a gun with camouflage over it. If it’s 
all shadow, it’s just low bushes or something else that 
absorbs light. If there’s no shadow, it’s something flat 
on the ground. 

(7) Finally, focussing helps. The camera fan who owns 
a camera equipped with a range finder knows that he could 
use his camera as a yardstick. He just focusses the camera 
until the tree or house he is interested in is clear and then 
reads the focussing scale. This would tell him whether 
the object is 20 feet distant or only 10. 

You do something similar with your eyes without real 
izing it. When you look at an object, your eyes auto 
matically put it in focus. But it takes an effort of your eye 
muscles to focus on a near object, and relaxation to focus 
on a far object. It is the action of these muscles that tells 
you, in part, how far away you are looking. 

From these seven clues a one-eyed man can see a lot of 
depth and distance. If he moves, he can see even more. If 
he has used only one eye from childhood, or for a long time, 
he probably gets along very well. A one-eyed man can learn 
to land a plane safely. Nevertheless, a second eve would 
give him much better perception. 
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Figure 5 


Turee-DimensiIon SEEING wiru Iwo Eyes 


In addition to the seven clues provided by one eye alone, 
all of which are true of two eyes, there are two more, avail- 
able only when your two eyes are working together. 

(1) The first is convergence. When you look at any- 
thing close to your face, your eyes roll toward your nose as 
they both look directly tow: ard the object—they converge, 
or “toe in.” (Fig. 4.) They converge less when you look 
at objects farther away from your face. Their lines of sight 
become parallel for very distant objects. 

It is easy to find out just how your eye muscles tell you 
about distance in this way. Just hold up a pencil and look 
at the point. Keep looking at it and bring it gradually closer 
to your eyes. You will soon reach the point where it is 
painful to keep on looking at it. You can surely feel the 
strain on your eye muscles now. But without your realizing 
it, your eye muscles have been signaling you right along. 
That is one of the best ways to see distance. 

It is like the triangulation method that surveyors use to 
find distances. Your eyes are always the same distance 
apart—about 2% inches. They converge so that each looks 
directly at the object and the amount of conv ergence tells 
you how far away the object is. You don’t have to do any 
figuring, however. From experience with distances all your 
life you know, and know immediately, whether the object 
is five feet away or ten or fifty. 

(2) The other clue furnished by your two eyes working 
together is the disparity between what your right eye sees 
and what your left eye sees Your two eyes generally get 
slightly different views of the same object bec: ause they see 
it from different — 

l'ry it yourself. Look at some object near you with both 
eyes. Close the right eye first. Then open it and close the 
left. You will notice that the object seems to jump back 
and forth. If you hold your finger up and look at it, this is 
very noticeable. But look closer. You will notice that the 
finger itself looks different. The left eye sees more of the 
left side, the right eye more of the right side. 

Now look at Fig. 5. There two eyes are shown looking 
at a solid cube. The left eye sees the image B. It sees a 


little of the left side of the cube, none of the right. The 
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right eye sees the image C, a little of the right wall. nop 
of the left. You can bring the two views back together ag; 
and see the cube standing out from the paper as a solid, j 
you will put the edge of a sheet of paper between the ty 
drawings and hold it up to your face so that your left ey 
can see only B and your right eye can see only 2 

Twin photographs made to give right- -eyed views ang 
left-eyed views of the same landscape are of great militay 
importance. They are called ste reoscopic photogray phs— 
from two Greek words which mean “solid view.” The tw 
cameras (or two lenses) used in making the photograph: 
are just as far apart as are your eyes—about 2% inches Th 
photographs are placed in a m: achine that enables you » 
look at the left picture with your left eye only—the righ 
picture with your right eye (Fig. 6). This allows vou t 
see the landsc: ype exactly as it would look to your two eye; 

The instrument through which these military stere 
scopic photographs are viewed is equipped with a gadge 
that enables the observer to measure as well as see thy 
height of hills, trees, buildings, or even curb stones. Suc! 
photographs are of extreme value in reconnaissance and ir 
the penetration of camouflage. 


,ANGE-FINDING INSTRUMENTS 


Your two eyes make a good range finder for dista1 
that are not very far away. You can nearly always | 
which of two objects is the nearer one, and if you kn 
the distance of one, you can make a pretty good gt 
the distance of the other. 

But with more distant objects your eyes do not d 
well. As in the camera, all long distances are just “infinity 
Your eyes would have a longer range, however, if they wer 
farther apart. One of the range finders used by the Ann 
a te oleste preoscope, actually gets this effect. 

The range finder (Fig. 7) is an extremely compli 
instrument. However, the principle on which it work 
fairly simple. The following simplified description is rig 
in principle, but it is not an account of the range fin 
itself. 

Instead of looking directly at the airplane, you | 





Figure 6 
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that a reading is made of the plane’s position nearly all of 
the firing of the guns may be done, at least in a great num 
ber of batteries, automatically. 

The airplane's distance is really determined by triangula 
tion, because your setting of mirror B serves to measure the 
angle between the base line from mirror A to mirror B and 
a line directly to the airplane. But the range finder is so 
constructed that you don’t have to work out any calcula 
tions. That is all taken care of automatically. 

There is another type of range finder—the contour-break 
kind—that depends upon the adjustment of mirrors or 
prisms, but does not separate the views of your two eyes. | 








lt merely enables you to read from a scale the exact distance 
of the object- in feet or meters. 

It has two openings “eyes’—through which the rays of 
light from the battleship or other object come. One “eye” 








of the machine sees the top of the object that has been i, 
spotted—a battleship, perhaps—and the other sees the bot 
tom. If the object is far enough away the rays of light to the 


ucl lections of it in two pairs of mirrors (Fig. 8). Your right 





and in ve looks at mirror D which picks up the image of the air- 
plane as reflected from mirror B. Your left eye sees another 

view of the plane. It sees the reflection in C of the reflection T 

irror A. The two views fuse, however, so that you see \ 

\ 


stance ust one plane. The effect is the Same as it would be it you . 


iys tel could put your right eye at B and your left eye at A, much 
1 kn farther apart than nature would permit. 
UeSS al So when A and B are 10 feet apart, your vision for dis 


\ 
\ 


N 

’ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

tance is as good at 1,000 feet distance as it is without mir | 

t do ¥ rs at 20 feet. In addition, telescopes are provided with the | 
finity range finder so that distance vision is given further aid. | 
I The telescopes, when they are used as eyepieces of the | 
instrument, magnify small objects so that they may be seen | 
clearly. Besides, the telescopes increase the depth effect. | 
Besides the mirrors and the telescopes, the range finder | 
vorks has a dozen vertical lines between A and C and between | 

night B and D. These lines are so arranged that when you look | \ 

into the instrument, they fuse and seem to be lines which | 
ire suspended in thin air at different distances in space. 1 
The fused lines are called a reticle. | 
The operation of the range finder may be summarized 
this way: | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


a“ 


When an airplane is spotted, you must depend on two 
men to help you get the plane in view. These men are 
called trackers. One tracker mans a telescope at one end of 
the range finder (beyond mirror A) and the other man 
looks through a telescope at the other end of the range 
finder (beyond mirror B). One man moves the instrument 
along the horizontal line until the plane appears centered 
in his telescope; the other man moves the instrument in an 
up-and-down direction so that the plane appears centered in 
his telescope. When the plane is centered in both the 
trackers’ telescopes, you can then look into the eyepieces of 


the range finder and see the plane in space, either in front Ne phate Gt as Yo D \ 
of or beyond the reticle. A yah la dealin Yp 


Then you adjust the angle of mirror B until the fused ! 
image of the plane is seen directly over the reticle. At 


| - ' 
the time when the mirror B is adjusted until the plane is 
seen directly over the reticle, the reading is sent, by electri- 3 (*) FR 
cal and mechanical devices, into elaborate instruments 


which control the position of the guns. Thus, from the time Figure 8 
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Figure 9 
two eyes of - the instrument are parallel and the views ot 
the top and bottom match. They fit together properly. 


But when the target 1S nearer, the two views do not match 
and the observer sees something that looks like the upper 
view in Fig. 9. By adjusting a mirror, however, you can 


The 


amount of the adjustment shows how far away the object is. 


bring the two views together so that they eX ictly fit 


\lthough the use of such range finders supplements your 
own unaided eyes and makes them ever so much more 
useful as military instruments, they also put increased de- 
mands upon them. 
look through these accurately. 

The airplane pilot in landing needs to do some rapid 
range finding with his own unaided eyes if he is to make 
a smooth three point landing. Aloft, two-eyed seeing is not 
so important, but in landing the pilot needs to know just 
how far it is to the ground. Two eyes are lots better than 
one for this. 

On the other hand, there are some good one-eyed pilots, 
and an experienced pilot can land pretty well with one eye 
covered. A pilot who loses an eye can eventually learn to 
make a good landing, even if he cannot do it when he first 
tries. 

At present there is no agreement as to whether pros- 
pective pilots should be tested for accuracy of two-eyed 
distance vision, should be rejected if they do poorly i in such 
tests. It would be well for them to be able to perceive dis- 


It takes young eyes and good ones to 
instruments and use them 
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tances accurate ly, but the re are sO mé iny other requll 
for a good pilot that the Air Forces quite naturally d 
wish to insist on more requireme nts than necessar\ 
stiffer the requirements, the harder it becomes to get 
pilots. 

It you sec something that looks : suspicious on 
night, there is a trick way of finding the distanc 
Suppose you can see this object, some dist: ance off, 
are in a car on a straight stretch of road. Drive oe 
a line from you to the object to a particular star whi 
have picked out seems to you to make a right angle v 
road you are on. If the object is off at the left of th 
pick a star to the left of the object, and drive ahea 
star will move with you, pass be hind the object, and « 
when the line from it to the object and to you Is at 
angles to the road—if you have picked the right star 
have not, pick another star. 

Now look at your speedome ter. Then drive ahea 
the star, which still moves along with you, is separate 





the edge of the - oe by a distance that is just exactly { 


by the width of your four fingers, when your 
stretched out in front of you as far as it can reach 
see how far you have travelled along the road by con 
your speedometer again. 

The distance of the object from the road is about § 
the distance you have travelled. 

That magic number 8 is exactly right if your four fi 
close together, measure 3 inches across and if they 
your arm is stretched out, are just 24 inches from your 
24 divided by 3 is 8. The average number for men i 
7.7. The figure varies in men, 


however, from 6 to 
If you want to be accurate, n 
your own fingers and your own stretch, and then fi 


is higher in women. 


remember your own figure. 

then the object is 8 n 
. : 

But you must drive, not walk, becai 
Stars the mselves are moving and the observ: ition n 
made within 5 or 10 minutes. 


If you have to drive a mile, 
7.7 miles away. 


If the object is nearer, you can pace the distan 
enough. One hundred paces along the road means t 
object is 800 or 770 paces away. Not exactly thoug 
you have had to guess about the line from the st 
object being at right angles to the road. 


SEEING SPEED 


Movement attracts attention. Especially when th 
is still, any sort of movement is conspicuous and a 
signal. That is why you freeze when you don’t 
enemy to see you. 

Very slow and very fast movements are not, 
noticed. You cannot see the hour hand on a cloc! 
although you may be just able to see the minute har 

And an object that falls from a great height 
window is just a streak or a blur. 

The nearer the object to you, the slower are t! 
at which it can be seen clearly as moving. If you 
plane going at the rate of 200 miles an hour and 
plane going at the same speed and in the opposite 
passes you a hundred yards away, then you do : 
moving plane. You see only a blur. But if the ot! 
is a mile off, then you see it flying rapidly along 
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plane 


1e slowest speed you can perceive as movement is 
t a tenth of an inch a second for a moving object 10 
away, or 10 inches a second for an object 1,000 feet 


Jefense against yom planes is difficult because they 

over so “fast.” Actually they fly no faster when low 

1 when high, but the image of a plane 100 feet up 

es across the retina 100 times as fast as the image of a 

ne 10,000 feet up does. So the low plane does go much 

ter across the eye's retina. 

\n antiaircraft gunner has not only to perceive move- 
nent but has also to estimate its speed. He aims ahead of 
his target, “leads” it. If his estimate of its speed is good, 

n he makes a hit, for then the bullets or shell and the 
lane will arrive at the same spot together. 

Nearly always the background is important in seeing 

vement and estimating speed. The distant airplane 
loes not appear to move except in relation to the ground or 

uds or some other objects in sight at the same time. If 

u see the airplane against low clouds that are themselves 
blo wing along rapidly, it is very hard 
to judge its speed. The moon some- 
times appears to sail along at a rapid 
clip—just because of clouds scudding 
wer it. You judge your own speed, 
when you are on a train, by the ap- 
parent movement of the landscape 
that is disappearing behind you. But, 
if another train passes you, going 

ster in the same direction, you may 
ul lenly feel that you are going back- 
wards. In this case the eyes determine 
both what you see and what you feel 
ibout your own movement. While 
veryone who is not blind can see 
novement—when it occurs, and some- 
times when it does not exactly occur, 
is in the movies—there are neverthe- 
less great differences in men’s ability to estimate speed cor- 
rectly. Truck drivers are tested for this capacity. They need 
o know which truck is going to reach the intersection first, 
whether to slow up or speed up to avoid a collision. 


Vision Hextps Acrion 


[he hand may be taster than the eye—under some cir- 
cumstances—but nevertheless the hand needs the eye in 
der to do its work well. 

Look before you leap.” You have to, to avoid disaster. 
But, having once looked, you can leap with surprising ac- 
Cul icy. 

\s you walk along a sidewalk and approach a curb, one 
z'ance is enough to let you adjust your steps so that you 
ion't come out with one foot on the edge of the curb. Only 

n fatigue or alcohol interferes with your codrdination 

vou likely to make a mistake. But you need that one 
g Vision is always coaching action in this way. 
aching is an action in which you can make remarkably 
se adjustments. It starts with looking. 
enerally one look is enough. You can look, shut your 


This is War 


Hit first! Hit hard! Keep on hitting! 
(The three Hs.) The three requisites 
for success—ruthless, relentless, re- 
morseless. (The three Rs.) The es- 
sence of war is violence. Moderation 
in war is imbecility—Lord Fisher. 
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eyes and then reach out and grasp the desired object ac 
curately. 

You can even look, shut your eyes, and then walk across 
the room and put your hand right on the object that you 
wanted. 

Of course, you can generally move more accurately when 
you have seeing to help you. The man who cannot touch 
his nose with his forefinger at the first try when his eyes 
are closed, can certainly do it with his eyes open. And if 
he practices with his eyes open, he will learn the sooner to 
do it accurately than if, like a blind man, he has to practice 
without the aid of vision. Nevertheless, seeing merely 
speeds the learning, for the blind man can learn remark 
ably precise movements without seeing at all. 

Driving nails isn’t hard to learn for an adult, provided 
he can see clearly what he is doing. Otherwise he is likely 
to hit his thumb more often than the nail. It would take 
lots of practice and many sore thumbs to learn to drive 
nails in the dark. 

All use of tools requires coérdination—smooth teamwork 
between eyes and hands. So does land- 
ing an airplane or shooting a rifle or 
driving a truck. In a mechanized army 
eye-muscle coérdination is at a pre- 
mium, and some men are much better 
at it than others. Nearly every soldier 
is given a test of mechanical aptitude 
which measures, among other things, 
his coérdination ability. Tests of co 
ordination are also given all those who 
want to become airplane pilots or 
bombardiers. Although men do differ 
in the smoothness and accuracy of 
their codrdination, that does not mean 
that they were born that way. Any 
soldier knows how to reach. Seldom 
does any adult over-reach or fail to 
reach far enough. But a young baby 
can’t reach accurately. He will reach confidently for the 
moon or miss in an attempt to grab his own fist. 

So the main thing to remember about any sort of eye 
muscle coérdination is that exceedingly complex actions 

can be learned, and also that they do have to be learned. 

The expert rifleman has had to work hard to acquire his 
skill. The man who can shoot accurately “from the hip” 
has acquired mastery of an even more complex coérdina- 
tion, for he is working by eye and muscle without lining 
up sights. He is making an adjustment much more difficult 
than reaching for an object in the dark after glancing at 
it once in the light. 

Every pilot has learned a very complex series of co 
ordinations when he has learned to land his plane. 

Many other military tasks are just as difficult, but don’t 
be discouraged by that fact. The Army does more learning 
than fighting, because it does a lot of learning without 
fighting, and no fighting without learning. Give your ner 
vous system a chance. Its capacity for learning is sonia t 
able. And that’s the sort of thing it is for—to help the eye 
learn to direct the muscle. 










































lo proceed toward a better understanding of esprit and 
its part in the builc ling of an army, | woul suggest first 
that we disregard the organization and consider the man. 

Ihe life of any socially upright individual is organized 
around only a few basic loy alties and the degree a satis- 
e derives from existence can usually be 
measured in terms of his service to them. He is loyal first 
to himself, for failing that, he fails in loyalty to all else. If 
he cannot acquit himself ably for his own sake, he cannot 
do honor to anything less personal. After loyalty to self 
come loyalty to family, loyalty to God, loyalty to country, 
loyalty to friends, and loyalty to humanity in general, prob- 
ably in about that order. 

In the business-as-usual twentieth century, some Ameri 
cans have tended to put loyalty to profit and to a commer- 
cial name close to the top of the list. But we can skip hastily 
over detail, as we are concerned here with the average 
among the masses of men who compose our Army. 

Stated as a factual and not as an ideal matter, the inter- 
esting and important thing that happens to a man when he 
enters the military service is that the moment he takes the 
oath, loyalty to the arms that he bears—to his regiment or 
unit and to the men who speak for them—ranks first on the 
list, above all other loyalties. To get ahead, to serve himself 
well, he must persevere in ways that are most useful to the 
organization. If the circumstances of his family are reduced 
because of this new loyalty, he cannot change his course, 
ag he may hope and strive for such honor as coming 

» him through service to the regiment so that it will 
seipdbiians them for their sacrifice. In his life, service to 


faction which | 


country is no longer a beautiful abstraction; it is the sternly 
concrete and unremitting obligation of service to the regi 
ment or the corps. He parts with old friends and finds new 
ones, and while he may continue to worship his God with 
heart and mind, he quickly discovers that his other duties 
7 precedence over church attendance, even on Sunday. 

In this radical reorientation of the individual life and 
the arbitrary imposition of a commanding loyalty is to be 
found the key to the esprit of a regiment or of an army. 
loo long esprit has been regarded as something bequeathed 
to a military organization by the dead hand of tradition. 
There is nothing moribund about it. It is a dynamic and 
vital substance conducted to the living by the living. Let 
us banish from our thought forever the idea that esprit is 
what the man gives the regiment because of some spark 
which its past deeds and the legends thereof have lighted 
in him. Esprit, at all times, is what the regiment or corps 
gives the man, in terms of spiritual force translated into 
constructive good. 

( ‘onsidering what the regiment has taken from him, its 
obligation is considerable. The failure of the spirit of a 
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regiment is less frequently due to what men have fo 
than to what they can’t forget. No “imperishable 1 





ot past greatness can sustain the fighting will of 





ganization so much as one mil beyond the radius \ 





which living associations enable men to think 
thoughts and act with nobility toward their fellows. U 
a regiment's past conveys to its officers a sense of | 







heen especially chosen, and unless they respond t 

trust by developing a complete sense of duty toward 
men, the old battle records might as well be allow 
escape down the rainspout, since they will not ral] 
single soldier in the hour of danger. Much too limit 

the idea conveyed by the MIS bulletin covering German 
methods of warfare in the Libyan Desert: “The perso 

of the officer commanding is the most important gua 










for the successful defense of the position.” Rather 





t 
Ll 


the character of the officer which is the surest guar 





that there will be the requisite measure of confiden 
the forces under his command. 

Personality plays its part, but though an officer becomes 
a veritable Oliver or a Winkelried on the battlefield, his 
hardihood cannot undo any previous neglect of his mer 
The success of a defense depends as much upon the stea 
fastness of those who follow as on the ardor of those wh 
lead. While men may be rallied for a short space by son 
one setting an example of great courage, they can be kept 
in line under conditions of incre asing stress and mount 
hardship only when loyalty is based upon a respect whic! 
the comm: ynder has won by consistently a. reg 
for the welfare and the rights of his men, and ; 
measuring of his responsibility to them. 

To see this clearly, we need to look once again at w! 
happens to the individual when he puts on the uniform 
The basis of his life changes in broad and fundamen 
ways. His legal status is changed; the extent and intensity 
of his obligations are magnified. He puts aside the banner 
of individuslions for that of obedience. Yet, in the wor 
of Chester Barnard: “Scarcely a man, I think, who has felt 
the annihilation of his personality in some organized sys 
tem, has not also felt that the same system belonged | 
him because of his own free will he chose to make it 

To that, we must add the further thought that while the 
Army is antecedent to the individual who enters it, that 
individual also is in a sense antecedent to the Army. | 
while the Army transforms the individual, the individ 
likewise contributes to the Army. He becomes a factor in 
the equation which expresses the achievement or the 
failure of the Army in its mission. The thoughtful com 
mander must give careful regard to that etienchip One 
man cannot make or break an army, but he can help, since 
an army at all times derives its nature from the igialty and 
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There is nothing moribund about Esprit. 
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General Harbord, in The American Arm) 
ance, has expressed it this way: “Discipline and mor ale 
nce the inarticulate vote that is constantly taken by 


of its men. 


ses of men when the order comes to move forward 
riant of the crowd psychology that inclines it to follow 


ae! But the Army does not move forward until the 


n has carried. ‘Unanimous consent’ only follows co 
tion between the individual men in ranks.” 

But we can go one step beyond General Harbord’s 

suggestion that the multiplied individual acceptance of a 
mand alone gives that command authority. It is not 
true that the multiplied rejection of a command nul 

lifes it. In other words, authority is the creature rather 
than the creator of discipline and obedience. When a de- 
termining number of men in ranks have lost the will to 
obey, their erstwhile leader has ipso facto lost the capacity 

command. In the final analysis, authority is contingent 
upon respect far more truly than respect is founded upon 
vuthoritv. The worth of the instrument with which war 
is waged depends chiefly on the moral influences to which 

In the words of Colonel G. F. R. Hender- 

son: “It is the leader who reckons with the human nature 
of his own troons, and of the enemy, 
rather than wita their mere physical 
attributes, numbers, armament, and 
the like, who may hope to follow in 

Nap rhe on’s footsteps.” 

In the half-forgotten defense of 

Calais in 1940, one British brigade 
the elements of one other regi- 

ment delaved the advance of an entire 

g of the German Army for three 
vs, holding the pressure off Dunkirk 
nd enabling the greater part of the 

British Expeditionary Force to bring 
the miracle of escape to Britain. 

This was the classic appeal to heroism, 

that a few hold the pass and save the many. 

id the fractions of a regiment thus met annihilation in a 
situation which might have exalted the spirit of any army. 

Its sacrifice saved the cause of Britain. 

But the brigade did this unknowingly. The message 
from he: idquarters in London telling it to hold on at all 
sts because of the high stakes at Dunkirk was never de 

ive red and the men died at their posts believing that their 
ction had almost ‘no meaning in the war. As to the in- 
centive motivating the defenders of Calais, Eric Linklater 
1as written: “It rather appears that this staunch courage 
was inspired by obedience to the very fine regimental tra- 
dition. Six or ei ight men in a shell rocked house full of 
tawdry French furniture would fight as if they were defend- 
ing the Holy Sepulchre because ‘the corporal in command 
had told them, This i is where Mr. [Lieutenant] So-and-So 
said we were to go.’ And Mr. So-and-So had spoken with 
voice of the regiment.” 

_ It isa canny observation, and Mr. Linklater comes pretty 

close to the uttering of a complete truth about esprit. But 
it I were reconstructing this tale of high courage and seek- 
ing the ultimate explanation of why things happened in 
the way they did, I would say somewhat less about 
lience to the fine regimental tradition and somewhat 


it 1S subjected. 


The brigade 


/ 


obed} 
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Decisive Force 


Of all the forces which are of influ- 
ence in war, the spirit of the warrior 
is the most decisive one.—Polybius. 
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So and So and to 


more about loyalty to Mr. the corporal 


who gave his orders. 

It is expressing it in too-little terms to say that this pair 
spoke with the voice of the regiment. In the realest sense, 
egiment in the eyes of the men whom they 


There can be only 


they were the 
commanded during the crisis of battle. 
one explanation of how the regiment and its fine traditions 
inspired these men to the extreme point where they were 
a hopeless battle from which 


willing to be annihilated i 


nothing could be saved as yas thought except the reg) 
mental honor; it was because the men who died in the ruins 
of the she ‘I rocked house amid | the debris of the tawdry 
French furniture had previously discovered the character 
of the regiment in the characters of the men who led them 

Enough has been written elsewhere about the character 
istics of a proper military leadership to fill many volumes, 
some illuminating and some not. This is not the time to 
add anv further confusion to that subject. 
So-and-So and others like 


over, who by their perception of the verities of human 


But out of re 
spect to Mr. him the world 
relationships have lifted armies from the status of a ma 
chine to that of a spiritual force attuned to the will of the 


should 


be adde d about how to win the sol- 


commander, something new 
dier, and how to make sure of his re 
sponse. There are a few governing 
considering 


: should 


about the soldier. He is a 


principles, and _ before 
their application in detail, we 
first think 
Man. He has rights: they must be 
made known to him, and thereafter 
respected. He has ambition: it must 
be stirred. He has a belief in fair play 
it must he honored. He has the need 
of comradeship: it must be supplied 
He has imagination: it must be stimu 
lated. He has a sense of pe rsonal dig 

nity: it must not be broke n down. In the degree that the 
disciplinary method and the tr: ining procedure of the \rmy, 
and the massive common sense of his superiors, combine to 
nourish these satisfactions in the individual sol lier, esprit 
de corps comes into being and furthers his advance in the 
practice of arms and his usefulness as a fighting individual. 
He becomes loyal because loyalty has been given to him. 
He learns to serve an ideal because an ideal has served him. 
For it is to be remembered that it is always the army or the 
nation that tears a man loose from his moorings when wat 
comes, and that on the other hand, it is the regiment or 
the corps that enables him to grow fresh roots and then 
move upward toward the light again. The army cancels 
out the man’s old life; 
in a new environment, which may prove salutary or utterly 


damnable, 


the regiment gives him a fresh start 


as the man and the regiment together make it 
This is the primary gift of the organization to the man 
and the primary advantage of its relationship to him. Be 
cause it starts with a clean bill of health, its opportunity 
is unlimited. Once it has given the soldier a sense of be 
longing, it restores his balance. It is this feeling of posses 
sion which is the beginning of true esprit, and I will go so 
far as to add that the soldier who lacks it, and does not :; aspire 
to it, will almost without exception be unsuitable for com- 
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bat, not because he is disrespectful of tradition, but because 
he is a social derelict with no sense of responsibility toward 
his fellows. 

If I can refer once again to the list of satisfactions due 
the soldier, it will be for the purpose of pointing out that 
they differ little, if at all, from the demands of his spirit be- 
fore he has put on the uniform. But there should be marked 
also the vital difference that whereas a complex of social 
and economic forces and of totally disconnected influences 
contribute to his outlook so long as he is a civilian, the 
measure of his satisfactions is almost wholly in the hands ol 
the regiment or the corps once he has raised his right hand 
and taken the soldier's oath. The condition of his health, 
the amount of his pay, the organization of his leisure time, 
his diet, his sleeping habits, his sex problem, even the 
manner in which he shaves and wears his hair, 
of regimental concern. 

With the regiment, he may either attain greatly, or mis 
erably fail. It spe: aks to him with the voice of Stentor, with 
the bronze voice of ten thousand men—me aning the two 
thousand or so who are the regime nt, and the thousands 
who are in the shadows but who once served it well, thereby 
inspiring those who followed to give an extra portion of 
to their fellows. Unless tradition has that effect 
upon a regiment, it will not produce esprit, but military 
“mossbackism.” 


are matters 


service 


What does this imply in terms of its practical applic ition? 
Simply that the custodianship of esprit must ever be in 
the hands of those who command. When the heart of the 
regiment is sound, officership is able to see its own reflection 
in the eyes of the enlisted man. For this simple reason: in 
so far as his ability to mould the chars icter of troops is con 
cerned, the qualifying test of the leader is the judgment 
placed upon his soldierly abilities by those who serve under 
him. If they do not deem him fit to command, he cannot 
train them to obey. 

This point is irreducible. Though a commander have 
absolute confidence in himself, and though he have an in 
stinct amounting to genius for the material things of war, 
these otherwise considerable gifts will avail him little or 
nothing if his manner is such that his troops remain uncon- 
vinced of his capé acity and doubtful of his power to main- 
tain command in pe riods of extreme trial. He will fail be- 
cause he has not sufficiently regarded the law of person- 
ality—Looks, Actions, Words. 

Too long have military men praised the virtue of “me- 
chanical obedience.” There is no such thing. Men think in 
their smallest actions; if this were not so it would not be 
possible to lead them. What has been blindly termed “me- 
chanical response” requires perhaps a higher concentration 
of will than any other type of action, and hence of thought 
itself, since the two are inseparable. The armies in which 
this characteristic was outstanding have been those which 
were trained and led with the highest degree of intelligence 
and of understanding of human nature. 

One hears, of course, of officers with latent leadership 
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qualities whose gifts of command, like a photog 
plate, are never developed until the situation becomes | ac} 
and then get their fixing bath of disaster. That the 
such men, all who have been in battle and have wit: ed 
such transformations, well know. 

But though they become as bold as lions when th 
wavers, they must be considered as falling far short 
ideal officer type, because no regiment could express se|| 
as a cohesive force, or even come successfully throu 
training period, if it were given into the exclusive « 
of this kind of leadership. 

The able officer is not a Saul waiting for the lig 
strike him on the Damascus Road, but a Paul hay 
clear understanding that unless the trumpet give f 
certain sound at all times, none shall prepare hims 
the battle. 

Given such officers, the regiment comes to possess a 
of unity and of fraternity in its routine existence whi 
presses itself as the force of cohesion in the hour wh« 
ranks are confronted by a common danger. It is not be 
of mutual enthusiasm for an honored name but becaus 
of mutual confidence in one another that the ranks of old 
regiments are able to convert their esprit into battle dis 
pline. Under stress they move and act together becaus 
they have imbibed the great lesson, and experience has 
made its application almost instinctive, that only in unit 
is there safety. They believe that they can trust their con 
rades and commanders as they would trust their next 
kin. They have learned the necessity of mutual su 
and a common danger serves but to bind the Awa 


closer. 

Not obedience, but duty, is the strongest and most hor 
able word that can ever be put before a soldier, for du 
implies the recognition of an ethical obligation. It spring 
from the head and the heart. Fear of punishment alone i 
not sufficient to bring about enduring and effective org 
zation. Unless there be will, a 
derived from recognition of obligations, in a determi 
number of members, an organization such as the regiment 
will falter and fail of its purpose. 

Chester Barnard might well have been speaking of th 
regiment when he wrote: “When men do not chan, < al I 
will, do not regard themselves as responsible, and a 
so regarded by others, the very stuff of éaliperation ¢ dis 
’ The members must feel themselves parts of s 
thing greater than themselves if an organization is to ac hie 
a high destiny, if it is to create a great tradition, if it 
endure the test of centuries. Without such a feeling in the 
members that ethical sense which is the indispensable basis 
of obligation is lacking, and when that sense is lacking, @ 
state deteriorates into brigandage, as St. Augustine observed 
and kingdoms become tyrannies, as Aristotle pointed 
twenty-five centuries ago. The Testaments verify th 
of social organization. Inquiring minds have explored this 
principle—great events have underlined it—in every centun 

It is a vital principle in our Army. 


conscious and voluntary 


solv es. 
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SERGEANTS 


he funny thing about going from one army to another 
e way you find exactly the same characters and behavior 


both. I mean, take a sergeant. Well, ; sergeant is a 
ant in any army. The particular one I am thinking of 
Sergeant Arthur White of New York ae I spent a day 
\merican camp here in England with Sergeant White 
his squad and when I shut my eyes and discounted the 
\merican accent, it was just like being back with my 
Sergeant Buller, the same troubles, the same bitter experi 
nces and human folly seem to dog them both. 

Mark you, they both do not look very much alike. Your 
Sergeant White was small and wiry, very quick, very alert, 

ry ” telanli determined to be intelligently interested in 

everything, spectacularly keen on the job. My Sergeant 
Buller was more on formal lines, a rather large man with 
smooth waxed mustache. He knew the training manuals 
by heart and it would never occur to him to question any- 
thing they said. His whole life was based on doing what he 
was told and seeing that others did the same. I didn’t like 
him at first. He didn’t respond quickly. 

the army seemed to have dehydrated him. 

Well, I found he had my interests at heart. He treated 
me like a half-wit nephew; ple: ised when I did something 
right -“that’s right, sir,” he would say with surprise; and 
juite prepared to carry me along when I didn’t know what 

do next. He preferred to put himself in the wrong than 
that I should look a fool. 

Now, I think your Sergeant White’s respect for his of 

icers is based far more on “his officer's ability to do the job. 
And there would not be the same fine old Chinese tolerance 
if it turned out that he could not. But in both Armies the 
ob of being a sergeant calls for much the same qualities. 
Being a sergeant is like seeing the kids off to school over and 
wer again. Nine-tenths of the job lies in getting men to 
the right place at the right time. From the moment you get 
them out of bed you ha e to chase them. 

| noticed that Sergeant White walked to breakfast with 
| private in another squad. In the British Army sergeants 
lo not normally eat with privates. There is a special ser- 
geant’s mess set aside. I find it is not done so much in the 
\merican Army and Sergeant White did not think much 

the idea. You might have more comfort in a Sergeant's 

s but you would not have so many friends around you, 
said. In the British Army a sergeant makes friends with 

her sergeants. If a man gets promoted he moves into a 

v circle. In the American Army promotion is a better job 

t not a different circle. 

\fter breakfast they had close order drill. The sergeant 

| each man out in turn to drill the squad. Your drill is 

stiff, more natural than ours. Yours is simply a means 


All those years in 
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of getting about. Ours is formalized. At nine o'clock the 
squad went back to their barrack rooms and got out their 
light packs and gas masks and with the rest of the company 
marched about two miles to the training ground. They find 
our pocket handkerchief countryside rather cramped after 
their wide, rolling spaces at home. 

As soon as they got to the training ground, the company 
broke into squads and the sergeant broke the news that the 
morning was to be devoted to elementary squad training 
This wasn’t greeted with any particular enthusiasm, th« 
trouble being, the sergeant told me afterwards, that back 
home they had been training in large simulated battles. ‘To 
someone in the British Army these boys seem oddly argu 
mentative. They keep asking why and wanted to know why 
they were put behind this tree when that one afforded better 
cover. They were full of theories which they wanted to com 
municate to anyone, particularly the general. I don’t know 
what Sergeant Buller would have thought of all this. He 
was not in favor of answers. Your Sergeant White didn’t 
seem to mind. 

And incidentally, these questions and criticisms make a 
pretty good test of the sergeant’s ability. He has to have 
convincing answers to maintain his authority. He told me 
that his men take training much more seriously over here 
than they did back home. 
now or else, he said. 


They realize you either learn it 


The sergeant took his squad on reconnaissance patrols 
through the woods. The woods were full of enemy and the 
patrol had to feel out who was where and what they had 
with them. Unfortunately 


they worked right into a ma 
chine gun. 


After the sergeant bawled out his scouts for 
leading them into this pretty pass we marched back to 
lunch. We had liver, mashed potatoes, 
food, the cabbage. 
no taste. 


and OUI national 
T hey complained that the cabbage had 
Something we've known over here for years but 
don’t seem to do anything about. They also had an oranges 
and coffee. 

The sergeant shares with his men a certain sense of anti 
climax. On the trans sport coming over they were convinced 
that they were going straight to the beaches of E urope. He 
even had his men stop shaving as a personal camouflage. 

One noticeable difference between British and American 
sergeants is that the American Army has more of them 
There are several sergeants in an American Infantry pla 
toon. We have only one. So the British sergeant has more 
scarcity value and has more responsibility. The job is the 
same, the same orders are carried out; the diffe erences lie in 
different atmosphere and relations between ranks. Ameri 
can ranks are much closer and more personal because, of 


course, you are a more pe ‘rsonal people. There is less than 


the one-man precision in your Sergeant White than our 
Sergeant Buller but in any tough spot either of them will do. 





) A Sergeant is a Sergeant in 


any Army—with variations. 
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The 37 is light, easily handled—one man can load and fire it if necessary. Basically the 57 is'the 
Armor-piercing, high-explosive and canister ammunition make it a versatile the Eighth Army smash Romi 
weapon. Armor-piercing and high-explosive shells can handle scout cars and munition fits both the An 
lightly armored enemy vehicles. The 37 doesn’t have the punch to knock out Hardened 6-pound steel s! 
heavy enemy armor, but it can keep the PzKkw VIs buttoned up and, with velocity of 2,800 feet a secon 
good shooting, stop it by smashing a tread or smearing the vision apertures. on rubber tires and has a sp! 
The canister ammunition is a 2-pound can full of pebbles—round steel speed towing over passable 


pebbles. The canister splits after it leaves the gun and, like shotgun pellets fast aiming, a 90-degre« 
122 steel balls seek their independent targets may be identified by the 
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pounder, the gun that helped 
mein and later. The same am 
models of this tank buster. 

t enemy armor with a muzzle 
in 3,000 pounds, is mounted 
makes it a gun designed for high 
. throw-out arrangement for 
escope for direct firing. The gun 


ld and by armored slide flaps. 
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Che 105 field howitzer delivers high angle fire and uses fixed ammunition 
It is mounted on a high-speed carriage for rapid movement. This carriage in- 
cludes pneumatic tires, a hydropneumatic recoil system and split trails. It 
can be towed at a speed of 50 miles an hour or better. The 105 has been used 
successfully on every fighting front. In the Papuan campaign of 1942 Gen 
eral MacArthur flew 105s over the Owen Stanley mountains in transport 
planes, and surprised the Japs by using artillery to pound their strongly-built 
log and dirt dugouts. In the upper picture \mericans are show n hring trom 


an emplacement on Attu. The lower picture was made on maneuvers 


























The Nazi Motor 


Transportation Corps 
LAD yy Z By Dr. Alfred Vacts 








The NSKK parades at Nuremberg. 


The National Socialist Motor ['ransportation Corps, or traced back to a small fleet of trucks which the Mu 
Kraftfahrkorps NSKK ), was founded on April 1, 1930, a Nazis acquired after 1922 for the purpose of transp 
few days after the fall of the last truly republican cabinet their shock troops and propaganda material. Party men 
in the Reich and before the advent of Briining and the also loaned their own trucks for longer or shorter p: 
more authoritarian tendencies which he represented. Since But the failure of 1923 put an end to this early att: 
he could not be No. | of the Nazi Party, Hitler took care to a motorized. force, and it did not come into being 
make himself member Ne. | of the NSKK. until well after the renascence of the party. Then ' tu 








The first head of the NSKK was the (Osaf) Supreme party employed both the new branches, the Motor-SA G 
Leader of the SA, Captain von Pfeffer, who temporarily NSKK, whose by-laws said that its purpose was to | 
held both these offices. Its purpose was to draw in all Na- _ readiness for the party and the SA all sorts of motor ve! 
tional Socialist motorists or motor enthusiasts, thereby mak- to transport leading personalities of the party, to « . 
ing the SA and other party, units more mobile and the _ patches, to undertake maneuvers, and to set up 
party membership more motor-minded and thus push the _ stations in shops belonging to party members. Both orgal 
political offensive of the party which nearly always con- zations were used interchangeably, always with the 
ceived of its moves in military or quasi-military terms. “The _ phasis on propaganda. 
main qualities of the Hitlerian militias are tenacity and With their help, propaganda campaigns were stag’ 
mobility,” said the French historian of the postwar German __ localities which had not yet been Nazified. Many a Gem 
Army and later V ichy man, Benoist-Méchin. The winning _ lad or lass was given his or her first motor ride, 
of a sufficient number of mechanics was vital for the Nazis logical outlet for an element that so often “did : 
in their rise to power, for this highly skilled group of where to go,” a yearning on which the Nazis pla ryed agail 
laborers were on the whole not as easily amenable to their when they occupied Vienna. After their march into Austr 
propaganda as the small bourgeoisie. they offered the population, as frustrated an aggregation © 
Another group of Nazi motor men, the Motorized SA folk as could be found anywhere in Europe, free rides : 
was organized on May 15, 1931. This group is usually Wehrmacht trucks that did not go anywhere in 
a but just raced through the city streets on which the ndes 


*This is a chapter from the book Hitler's Second Army, to be published ma 
by ‘The evant Younes. eo so often walked in despair. Motorization, the Naz's ma 
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ned, won them Germany and it would win them the 
ld. “Without the automobile, without the airplane, 

thout the loud speaker we could not have conquered 
manv,” said Hitler. In 1932, the year with no less than 

) ve elections in the Reich, there. was no small village, 
distant hamlet where the fanatical propaganda cam 

on of the NSKK‘did not penetrate. 

Ss \lilitary conceptions of organization and transport played 
nsiderable role in these campaigns. As is sO often the 
with the leadership of the Nazi party and its organiza 
s more often than the outside world was ready to realize, 
leader or Korpsfiihrer of the NSKK was a former army 
r, Obergruppenfiihrer Adolf Hithnlein (1881-1942 
hnlein was an ex-major, member of the Epp Free Corps 
for a time general staff officer in Epp’s 7th Reichswehr 

Division at Munich. 
Warwicks” from within the Reichswehr who made Hitler. 


In fact, he was among the earliest 


\lembers of the Reichswehr company which he com 
nded for a time, “a strong, proud, nationalistic-minded 
up,” protected the earliest meetings at which Hitler 
ke. As Gébbels put it at Hiihnlein’s funeral: “As an 
ficer of the army, in spite of the frowning of his superiors 

nd regardless of consequences, he, together with chose n 
hock troops of his own company, participated in the first 
tings held by the Fiihrer. When it was intended to get 
n out of politics by a transfer to Jiiterbog [an army camp 
t far from Berlin] he resigned from the army.” He be 
came a tenant in the comfortable prisons of the Republic, 
part of the time with the Fiihrer at Landesberg. After the 
grouping of the Nazi party in 1925, he became chief of 
iT SA motor transportation, the Motor-SA, as well ; 
Quartermaster of the NSDAP and, after Von Pfeffer’s re 
noval, Corps Leader of the NSKK. In addition he was 
made President of the Supreme National Sports Authority 
r German Automobilism in 1933. 
Hithnlein eventually organized the members of local 
its of the NSKK in motor storms or Motorstiirme, motor 
helons and motor standards, paralleling the customary 
SA set-up. The several motor standards of an SA group 
were put under a group echelon leader, or Gruppenstaffel- 
) tihrer who was subordinate to the SA group leader or 
- Gruppenfithrer. The larger organizations were designed to 
respond to the SA districts or Bereiche. At the end of 
130, when Hiihnlein took over, the NSKK had counted 
three hundred members. But by October, 1931, on 
cm casion of a Reich meeting of the Motor-SA at Bruns- 
aan vick, he was able to bring together some 5,000 motor ve- 
. hicles. The membership of the NSKK rose to 10,000 by 
nd of that year. 
ed it | this took place before the great reduction of the SA 
ermal n the summer of 1934. After this the Motor-SA was taken 
seis from the SA and made part of the NSKK as the 
L now cforth supreme and unique motor organization of the 
1 again party (Order of August 23, 1934) with the faithful 
Austr Huhnlein remaining at its head and under the immediate 
sion of iand of the Fiihrer. The NSKK became “like the SS 
des in in’ the SA an autonomous fighting organization of the 
siculat »> JAP immediately after the Fiihrer’s command.” By 
t ime the NSKK membership had grown to 350,000 
of whom one-third went back to the “combative era” 
e party and one-fifth were combatants of the First 
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An NSKK motorbike rider poses in all his Nazi glory. 


World War. 
the end of 

was org: = in five Motor-Obe rgruppen—Center, North 
South, East, 
groups, Motorgruppen, which in turn included five to SIX 
motor echelons, Motorstaffeln; the Motorstaffel was sub 
divided into six motor storms, Motorstiirme, with troops and 


Undergoing further changes, the NSKK by 
1938, when it counted some 500,000 members, 


and West—each containing four to five motor 


hosts, Trupps and Scharen, as sub-units 

Covered with plenty of the honors that the Nazi régim« 
likes to confer upon its faithful, including the title of Hon 
orary Fiihrer of the Motor-Hitler Youth and the army rank 
of major general, Hiihnlein died on June 18, 1942. His 
successor is NSKK Obergruppe nfiihrer Erwin Kraus. This 
worthy, born in 1894, an engineering student before 1914 
a volunteer in the First World War, aviator, member of on 
of the “White” postwar military formations battling inside 
and outside the Reich, was a specimen of those who would 
not be demobilized in 1918. After the return of compara 
tive peace, Kraus worked in private industry and air trans 
portation, became a member of the party in 1923 and was 
soon active in the building up of the Motor-SA and the 
NSKK in southern Germany. He was made Chief of the 
Technical Office of the NSKK and of its Automotive In 
spectorate South, and since 1935 has been Inspector of the 
Technical Training and Equipment of the NSKK. He is 
holder of the Golden Badge of the Nazi party, connoting an 
old party affiliation, and a member of the Reichstag 


Originally, the larger part of the motor vehicles at the 


disposal of the various Nazi motorized bodies were the 
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property ol party members who, when called upon, pul their 
vehicles at the disposition of the party Increasingly the 
NSKK itself became an owner of a motor vehicle fleet play 
ing its role in the mobilization of German automobiles, a 
process which began long before September, 1939. In 
this process the Nazi war economy, or Wehrwirtschaft, de 
vised means of turning installment buying into a measure 
of technico-economic war preparations. For a popular, low 
priced Car was designed, advertised, and the factory for 
building it was put under construction. People were al 
lowed to make installment payments long before they could 
see the cars, and by the outbreak of the war, no Volkswagen 
had been produced for the trade. 

All propaganda for this “People’s Car” or Volkswagen 
notwithstanding, the automobile in Germany, with one ve 
hicle registered per 245 inhabitants as against one per 4.1 in 
the United States, had not yet become a popular possession, 


though an extremely popular object of desire. Possession 
and desire to possess brought together within the NSKK 
somewhat heterogeneous elements. Though the NSKK man 
need not be the owner of a motor vehicle, the composition of 


the membership is far less plebeian than the SA. In 1938, 
thirty-four per cent were hand-workers, eleven per cent 
craftsmen, twenty-three per cent white-collar workers, and 
six per cent agriculturists. Officials of the party or the State 


seas fe pet 


be long t the NSKK I ither th into any other party ‘ 
tions, much as the German ofhcials in the Imperial tir 
ferred to belong to a feudal” regiment as reserve 
rather than a “common” regiment. This would exp 
appearance on the more recent promotion lists of the 
of men like Eugen Hadamowsky, Chief of Staff 
Party Propag inda Office, NSKK-C sruppentiihrer, 
land Freisler, President of the People s Court, the (¢ 
Star Chamber, NSKK-Brigadefiihrer. 

[hose Germans who were owners of cars but wer 
not sufficiently indoctrinated Nazis or could not aff 
give the time which service in the NSKK requires 
belong to the German Automobile Club, Deutsche: 
mobil Club, founded by Hihnlein. All older Germar 
mobile clubs were amalgamated with DAC afte: 
cession of the Nazis to power Only car owners 
members of the DAC which prov ides those who be! 
it with many of the services rendered by the AAA 
similar organizations in the United States. 

In Nazi language, the Motor-SA and the NSKK i: 
had become “the organs of the political will to motoriz 
A Fihrer decree of January 27, 1939, made the su 
organization “the exclusive organ for all pre and p 
tary training’ in the motor field. This meant a vast 
tor purposes ot technical instruction. A system ol 


Many an honest German burgher (some six million) paid in hard-earned marks 
(total: 4,000,000,000) for a “People’s Car” — without getting delivery. British, 
American, and Russian soldiers use the captured Volkswagen—but Hans still pays. 
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; founded where “leaders” and technical instructors were 
ucated, Reichsschulen in Zeesen, Déberita-Elsgrund and 
ewhere, a Technische Fiihrerschule at Munich, and so 
[he motor storms built “storm houses” with facilities 
instruction. They also built repair and demonstration 
ps on wheels so that instruction could be carried into 
most remote villages. Motorboat units or standards 

re organized on the Rhine and on the Havel rivers. Since 
133 the NSKK has participated in the so-called Reich com 
titions in which members showed their proficiency in the 
fields of ideology, sports including military sports, technical 
nowledge, driving and traffic re gulation. During the vari 
us mass meetings of the Nazi party, the NSKK aids the 
fic police through the services of members who have 
passed through its Traffic Education Service, Verkehrserzie- 
hungsdienst. It has arranged a vast network for first aid to 
man and machine along all the important highways in the 
Reich, with stations placed six to ten kilometers apart, 


marked by signs which combine the insignia of the NSKK 


and the German Red Cross, the so-called Verkehrshilfs 
dic nst. 

In performing the great task of ‘ ‘motorizing the nation,’ 
care again was taken to get the young men. The NSKK ar- 


“Youth at the 
M tor.” Up to the “end of 1938 some 200,000 young people 
had received a preliminary training, making them better 
recruits for panzer and other mistotiend units. In 1934, 
Hiihnlein and Schirach arranged for the “motoric strength- 
ening and wardship” by the NSKK of the Motor Sports 
groups of the Hitler Youth. This was the founding of the 
Motor-Hitler Youth, with Hiihnlein as its honorary leader 
and a membership of over 100,000 at the end of 1938. A 
similar arrangement was made with the Reich Labor Serv- 
ice. These arrangements produced large numbers of drivers 
and mechanics for the various branches of the Wehrmacht. 
lhe latter thus obtained a partly prepared personnel which 
a more highly motorized nation like the United States can 
furnish its forces with somewhat less training. 

This training seems the largest contribution of the NSKK 
to the German war preparation. It is a long way from earlier 
days when NSKK members were trained to undertake raids 
on enemy-held houses and other strongholds, taught to 

throw hand grenades through the windows and escape by 
car or motorcycle. Once victory was achieved on the home 
front, this motorized brawling gave place to more prosaic 

vork of motor transportation. Only occasionally, from 1936 

0 1938, did the NSKK return to its earlier martial era by 
cova the Franco movement with volunteers as did the 
SS and SA, and afterwards during the insurrection of the 
Sudeten Germans, “fighting against the Czechs,” with motor 
vehicles. 
Uhese little “wars before the War” prepared the NSKK 
take its share in the great enterprise of Germany for 
ich the taking of the Sudetenland was one of the re- 
ils. “We were along in Poland,” a brochure of the 
a. proclaimed. It was mostly auxiliary transportation 
that took the NSKK into Poland and to other theaters 
of ar, usually to relieve the shortage of trained drivers or 
vehicles in the military forces, a shortage of personnel so 
severe that even non-German drivers have been called in. 


ged a schooling scheme under the title 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 






Appeals, for instance, went out in September, 1942 to 


French chauffeurs, “desirous of coéperating in the pro 
motion of the new Europe,” to enlist in a voluntary auto 
mobile corps obviously intended tor work ot at least sem 
military nature. The imitators of the Nazis in Holland have 
built up a motorized Wehr Afdeeling, WA (the Dutch 
SS), with training centers and other institutions from which 
young volunteers are drawn to serve in the "transportation 
regiments” of the NSKK on the Eastern front 

How far this regimentation of the NSKK has gone, has 
not been disclosed. Among the various organizations of the 
NSKK, the transport echelons originally attached to Todt 
and Speer have been mentioned several times; they are now 
united in the NSKK and Todt and Speer Brigades, headed 
by a Brigadefiihrer. There are (or were) four NSKK bri 
odt, Speer, Luftwaffe, and Heer. Near the 
end of 1942 the Todt Brigade was complimented by Korps 
fiihrer Kraus for “the exemplary readiness of the men who 
had carried out all tasks which he id been set them.” Over 
2,000 members had been awarded decorations up to that 
time. The NSKK provided a number of traffic companies to 
regulate trafhic in Polish and other cities, they assisted along 
the highways by putting up German language signs, and 
guided transport columns through cities where orientation 
was difficult. The Speer Brigade of the NSKK served in 
Tunisia where some of its units were involved in the general 
surrender on May 12, 1943. 

Another war task of the NSKK was the training of the 
drivers of assault boats and other motorized craft of the 
German engineers, a work undertaken in December, 1942 
under the patronage of General of Engineers Jacob. Out of 
the motorboat standards of the NSKK grew a Rhine flotilla, 
subsequently absorbed by the German Navy, which was re 
ported late in 1942 to have distinguished itself in the patrol 
still drawn from the NSKK. 

On the home front the NSKK has been used to provide 
motor transportation after the bombing of German cities 
and other war emergencies. Where a breakdown of the 
traffic system due to a shortage of pe rsonnel threatened, the 


gades named T 


boat service; its recruits are 


NSKK was called upon to supply auxiliary personnel for 
tramways and buses until the training of female drivers and 
conductors could be completed. This variety of war tasks ab 
sorbed so large a part of the NSKK membership that by 
November, 
mobilized. 

Members of the NSKK wear brown shirt, black bree hes 
the headgear is either a black crash helmet worn on parade 
or while driving over roads and open terrain, or a black field 
service cap when on field duty or a cap resembling that of 
the SA when on roll calls and when off duty. The insignia 
of the NSKK is worn on the caps or crash helmet and bat 
talion numbers are in white arabic preceded by the letter 
M on the right collar patch. The ranks from Rottenfiihrer 
upward to Obergruppenfiihrer, too tedious to be repeated 
here in full detail, are similar to the rest of the other 
NSDAP para-military formations. 

The NSKK publishes two periodicals, NSKK-Mann, 
printed by the partv publishing house, the official announce 
ment paper, and Deutsche Kraftfahrt, a monthly published 
at Hannover. 


1942 no less than eighty-five per cent were 
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FASHION NOTES FOR NIGHT SCOUTS 





EAR TO GROUND 

Chis man upper left) places his ear to the ground. He 
does this to hear the sound of enemy feet and moving ve- 
hicles better. When men or vehicles move, the earth vi- 
brates. 

l'arep Doc-racs. Dog-tags should be taped before going 
out on a scouting mission. 

Sitnouetres. The best place from which to see people 
and objects at night is as close to the ground as you can get. 
No matter how dark the sky is, the earth itself is darker. 
Therefore, if you can get where you can silhouette the man 
or object against the sky, his outline will become clear. 

Srtent Weapons. Here is the scout’s arsenal. A rifle, 
carbine, or pistol also have a place in scouting. Most often 
you will take one such weapon with you. The weapons 
shown belong particularly to the scout, however. With them 
he can kill quietly. At the top is an ordinary sock filled with 
sand and tied to a rope about two feet long. It can be used as 
a blackjack. The bayonet may be used as a dagger. The club 

may be used to crack an enemy’s skull. The use of the axe, 
garrote, and trench knife are described on another page. 


epared by the Director of [ rai 
lished in book form by The InFanrry Journal 





Scouting and Patrolling 


from a new grap hic portfo lio on Scouting and 


ning, Army Service Forces. The complete text 


FASHION NOTES FOR NIGHT SCOU7 
[his scout is about to go out on a night mission. | 


and hands are smudged. His mouth is shut to | 


teeth from shining. He squints his eyes to show 
little of the white part of his eyeballs. He wears his 
uniform or coveralls. His trousers are tucked into h 
Pieces of cord are wrapped round the socks to ke 
up A piece of rope keeps up his trousers. He carrie 

and bayonet, 


He might 


with him but his rifle and perhaps 


knife, axe, or garrote also carry grenad 


tridges are tucked in a pocket. He wears no cartt 


Behind him he leaves: his helmet—because it wv 


stones; lit would keep h 


crawling with his face to the ground; its protection 


against wire, brush, O! 


less by night than by day 
His leggins 


against twigs, brambles and rock 


hard canvas surface 
Vetal ob} 


stone; 


because their 
loudly 
belt buckle would scrape 
would jingle 


against coins al 
























Papers—in case of capture they might give vali 


formation to the enemy Also, papers rustle. 


EAR TO GROUND TAPED DOG- 
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THE BEAR CRAWL 


When advancing in enemy territory at night, the creep 


crawl methods of daytime movement can no longer be 
because they produce a shuffling or scraping sound 

e-in night work involves movement within ten to 

nty yards of the enemy. More silent methods are neces 
[he bear crawl is one such method. 


You do the bear craw! on your hands and knees. You lift 


rifle from position to position as you advance. In the 
t picture this scout feels with his hand for twigs, leaves, 
inything else that might make a noise. He clears a spot 
his knee. Keeping his hand on that spot, he brings his 
ee forward until it meets his hand 
[hen he repeats the action with the other hand and knee 


wise, after clearing a place for the rifle, he lifts up the 


and moves it to that place. 
Practice the bear crawl. Anybody can do it for a few 
ls. Be sure you are able to do it for at least 100 wards 


THE BELLY CRAWL 





THE BEAR CRAWL 


THE BELLY CRAWI 


The belly crawl is pe rformed from a pl 
support the weight of your body on your 
You do the crawl in much the same way 
push-up. You lift your body on your ell 
draw it forward until the two pivot point 
start lowering the body. Note how the « 
tween is lifted off the ground as it move 


way it doesn’t rub or s rape the ground 


movement, advance your elbows again 


under and forward and repeat the movement 


The belly craw! tires you more thar 


is best to save it for movement when you are 


enemy Py tice it until you can do it for 


twent 





























































































HOW TO GO UNDER WIRE 





HOW TO CUT BARBED WIRE 

Your progress may often be blocked by barbed wire which 
you cannot get through at all. If so, you will have to cut it. 
Sometimes your main mission may be to cut gaps in wire. 

[he scout at the top is cutting the barbed wire alone. He 
cuts it near the post. He takes good hold of the wire close 
to the post and cuts it between his hand and the post. In 
this way he muffles the sound and keeps hold of the loose 
wire. He then bends back the loose end to form a passage, 
letting it go very slowly and carefully so that it won't snap 
against other wires. 

In the bottom picture you see the two-man way. One 
man, lying on his back, holds the wire firmly close to the 
wire cutters. This muffles the sound and prevents the loose 
ends from flying back. The other man cuts with a slow, even 
pressure. The loose ends are bent back and wrapped around 
e ‘ither a pic ‘ket or anothe T strand of w ire, sO as to remove the 
loose ends from the path through the wire. 

Here are a few general rules about cutting wire: 

1) Choose a position which is convenient but which, 
at the same time, offers maximum concealment and cover. 

2) Practice on wire before going out on patrol. Hard 
wire is apt to be more noisy then soft wire. 

The enemy often hangs bells or tincans on wire so 
that a slighte st touch will cause it to clang. Search for 
these before you start cutting. 

(4) A piece of wire which seems out of place or un- 
usual either in its position or in the manner in which ii is 
strung, should make you suspicious. It may be attached to 
a booby trap. 





HOW TO GO UNDER WIRE 


One of the hardest but most important things a scout 
learn to do is to get through barbed wire. When px 
walk over the low bands and craw! under the high | 
lo step ove! low wire, crouch low so that you can s 
strands of wire against the sky. Take hold of the first 
with one hand; with the other reach ahead and fi 


a cle: ir spot where you can put vour teet without step Pp 


other Str: inds ot wire or anything e Ise likely to m: ike a 


lo avoid Ci itching your feet in another strand, lift you 


up and over, keeping it close to the he ind which or: 1S] 


The pictures show three ways of getting under wit 
three methods are performed on the back. In one m 


W ire. 
the rifle 
three or 


lies directly on the body, the bayonet ext 
four inches beyond the head, and the bu 


against the thighs. With this method you reach for tl 


strands of wire with vour hands. You hold them c! 


youl body while you slide under them, using you! he 


push vour body forward. 


[his method enables you to use your rifle and | 


rapidly, if you have to. 
In the second method you hold the rifle in your 
arm, with your right hand holding it close to the bal 


that the point of your bayonet € xtends a few inches be 


your head. The butt ot the rifle rests on the ground 


1 - ; 
reach tor the wire and hold it away trom youl 


1 
DOC 


your other hand 


In the third method the rifle rests diagonally act 


body. If 


helpful. The bavonet is less likely to ride over the wir 


the wire is very low to the ground this met} 


HOW TO CUT BARBED WIRE 











CAN YOU IDENTIFY THESE SOUNDS? 
Observation is often hard by day, and harder still at night. 
information you acquire will depend largely on your 
ing and your ability to interpret sounds. You must 
-n to listen in silence for long periods since you will 
e to stop often and listen for sounds of the enemy. 
\lanv a soldier who can identify ‘ 
strangely unable 


a mile away 
to identify other sounds which may 
ean much more than food to his security. It is important 
the scout to be able to identify and locate the direction 
common noises made by troops in the field. Moreover, 
should be able to estimate the distance of these sounds. 

By identifying such sounds and estimating distances in 


‘chow call” 


ning camp you will be able to use your ears to best ad-, 


intage in combat scouting. Sounds travel farther in wet 
eather than in dry. 
— the world over make the same kinds of sounds. 
Here are pictures of just Test yourself on these 


nd wren sounds to give you prs actice in this import int work. 


1 tew. 


1 8) i>) tem lic) pieia: 





CAN YOU IDENTIFY THESE wedi te 





GUIDE TO NIGHTLIFE 
Before starting on a night mission a scout always makes a 
preliminary reconnaissance. This may be a daylight recon 
naissance of the proposed route. 


Or it may be a map study 
CHoos! 


A Goop ROuTE. At top left you see two scouts 
locating their starting point and their objective. Then they 
They determine 


They 


going to 


select their route as described in the chart 
the distance from point to point on their route 
measure the magnetic azimuth which they are 
follow during any part of the march. 

Set your compass. The second picture shows a compas: 
set tor night marching. The compass 1S laid flat and turned 
until the desired azimuth is read below the luminous marker 
inside the compass case Then the dial is held in position 
with the dampening plunger. The glass face is rotated until 
arrow on the dial 


\t bottom le tt 


you see a scout actually using the compass He permit the 


the luminous line 1S directly above the 


LUMINOUS LINE AND ARROW COINCIDE 


T hen he turns the compass until the 
again coincide. Nov 
indicated by the sighting dot 
and selects a prominent feature on the 


dial to come to rest 
luminous line and the luminous arrow 


he rf Xt ks out 


along the line 


skyline which is on 
his line of march. 

Then he closes his 
\s he marches, he 
to chec k the appeal 
He may have to return thi 


TurRN AROUND AND CHECK. compa 
and moves toward the se lected point 
frequently turns around (bottom right 
ance of the ground behind him. 
same way if he runs into an enemy force 

When the scout reaches his selected point he repeats his 
‘T his con 


performance of sighting and selecting a point. 
tinues until he gets where he is going and comes back again 
































RECORDING TWO AZIMUTHS 


HOW TO FIND THE NORTH STAR 

On the next clear night look up at the sky. Find the 
Big Dipper. The two stars at the end of the “bow]” of the 
sig Dipper are known as the pointers. Thinking in “Dipper 
terms,” this would be the part of the Dipper from which 
water would pour. Carry your eye out in a straight line 
from these pointers in the direction in which water would 
pour from the Dipper, and you come to the North Star. 

Opposite the Big Dipper is the constellation Cassiopeia. 
It is about the same distance from the North Star as the 
Dipper. It is formed like the letter W. When the Big 
Dipper is below the horizon, the big W is large and clear in 
the sky. It is another way of finding North. 

\nother way to determine direction is to know about the 
prevailing wind. Remember that direction. Then a moist 
ened finger lifted in the air, or a leaf dropped from an out- 
stretched hand will tell you the general direction of North 
and South. 

Vrramin “a.” Night vision can be helped by eating cer- 
tain foods. Some of these foods are shown here. They in- 
clude milk, greens, eggs, fish oils, and carrots. Not shown 
here are other foods rich in Vitamin “A,” of which liver is 
the best example. Especially in the field they may be 
lacking. Therefore, whenever they are available, be sure to 
eat them. They will give you “cat’s eyes” at night. 

“Owt eves.” An effective way of increasing night visi- 
bility is to cup your hands around your eyes. Doing so 
controls the area of vision and enables you to focus better 
on the particular area you are observing. It also excludes 
distracting light. 








RECORDING TWO AZIMUTHS 


\t top left you see a scout who has opened his c 
until it was almost flat. Then he has sighted along t! 
luminous dots which are at either end of the hairlir 
has extended this line and turned his compass until t! 
of the dots pointed at the light or sound to which he 
to take an azimuth. I hen he he Id the compass stead 
the dial came to rest 1n the position you see here. 

At night only the luminous parts of the comp 
visible I he retore, in the second picture top right \ 
him pressing in on the dampening plunger to hold t! 
in place. Meanwhile, he turns the glass face until the 
ous line 1S directly above and coincides with the lun 
North arrow. Now when he gets to where he can usé 
he can open the compass, place it on a level surfac 
turn the compass until the luminous arrow is again d 
under the luminous line. The compass is now in the « 
position it was 1n when he clamped it. 

In the third picture bottom left the scout has 
heard something at a different point. He desires to 
[he scout takes the second azimuth read 


Chen he presses in the damp ning plur 


this azimuth 
his compass 
hold the dial in place He locks it in position by | 
the hinged eyepiece Phe 


lt must remain ¢ losed until the second azimuth IS Te 


compass must now be 


In the fourth picture (bottom right) you see the 
ol reading the second azimuth. When the scout OC 
point where he can use a light, he shines the light int 
rectangular opening in the compass cover. Thi 
reading directly below the hairline is the second 


Ww Compass Can now we Opened and the irst azimut! 
rT} | | the f 


HOW TO FIND THE NORTH STAR 


VITAMIN ‘A”’ ‘““OWL EYES” 














KILL QUIETLY WITH TRENCH KNIFE 
‘ lling may not be the main purpose of the scout $ mis 
But sometimes the situation may demand that he kill 
emy. He must do tina quiet manner, SO aS Not to at 
the attention of other enemy units. 
scout uses the silent weapons which have already 
described. Here in the top picture you will see how 
ench knife can be most effectively used. This scout 
s aS near to the enemy as he can without being heard. 
s careful it should be less than ten feet. He then 
himself up quietly until his left or right knee is 
him, much as a runner's is at the start of a race. Then 
ishes up, strikes the enemy a sharp blow across the 
t with the inside of his left hand or forearm. This pre 
in outcry. At the same time he drives the trench 
sharply into the enemy soldier's body at a point just 
v the lowest rib. He strikes upward. A penetration of 
r six inches will result in instantaneous and almost 
less death. The scout then carefully lowers the man’s 


the ground. 


Kitt Quietty Wrrn Piano Wire. With two pieces of 
od to serve as handles and about three feet ol plano wire, 
scout can equip himself with an effective silent killer— 
garrote. This scout walks quietly toward the enemy. 
\s he reaches a point about three feet from him he crosses 
his hands, thus forming the plano wire into a loop. This 
op is flung over the enemy's head and the arms are pulled 
back into a thrust position. At the same time the right knee 
brought sharply upward into the small of the enemy’s 
ick. The garrote severs the jugular vein 


KILL QUIETLY WITH AXE 
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STUN QUIETLY WITH AXE 





KILL QUIETLY WITH 


TRENCH KNIFE 


KILL QUIETLY WITH AXE 
\n axe can also be an effective weapon, de pe nding upon 
how it is used and where it is applied. It either kills or stuns 
In this upper picture the sharp edge of the axe strikes 
\ sh rp blow 


will sever the spin 11 column. The man falls without utter 


the enemys spine at the small ot the back 


ing a sound. Again he must be caught and brought to the 
ground slowly and noiselessly. 

Where a prisoner is desired, the blunt edgc of the ax 
should be used. It should be applied to a point midway be 
tween the enemy's shoulders over the spinal column. Such a 
blow may not kill. It will stun a man long enough to per 
mit him to be removed from the area for questioning 
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Service Personnel and the New Pay-as-You-Go 
Income Tax Law 


By Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


My topic iS the new income tax law, the pay~< as you: go 
proposition, and the way it aflects service pe rsonnel. | pro- 
pose to present this in simple, understandable |: inguage. You 
don't want a fancy treatise on the tax law ~all you Ww ant to 
know is: “How much do I owe, and how do I pay it?” 

We service men and women get a real break in the new 
set-up. Our regular tax will be less than the civilian’s be- 
cause the first $1,500 of military pay doesn’t count as in- 
(The income tax laws do not speak of a “regular 
tax,” ie I shall use the term to mean the sum of the normal 
tax plus the surtax.) The accompanying table shows just 
what I mean by “regular tax” and I will stick to that 
S} Xpre ssion. 

Because the first $1,500 of military pay is “excluded from 
' our victory tax will likewise be less. Further- 
more, our change-over tax—the amount we pay this year in 
most cases on the change- over to pay-as-you-go from pay-as- 
you-went—frequently is also much less. Finally, if we die, 
Uncle Sam calls the whole thing off, and no one has to pay 
any tax on our income for the year in which we died. 

Now I shall consider the new tax situation item by item. 

Under the old income tax set-up, you paid a tax each year 
on last year’s income. You were always in hock to the Treas- 
ury for one year’s taxes. When your income one year was 
about the same as the year before, only maybe a little 
higher, your actual spending was always about the same, 
regardless of the bookkeeping involved. But when the war 
turned $25,000-a-year executives into $50-a-month buck 
privates, that made a difference, because it’s hard to pay a 
four-star income tax on a one-stripe salary. The result is that 
from now on out we are on a pay-as-you-go basis. The reason 
why the thing sounds so snafu this year is because the 
mechanics of making the change-over are involved. 

I will discuss first what you do, and second, how much 
you pay. The basic facts of income tax remain much the 
The rules as to what is income, and what you may 

the extensions of time for filing returns by reason 
of being overseas, and me special situation that favors you 
if you are stationed in Puerto Rico and Panama—those 
rules aren’t changed at “all You can find all of that in an 
unnumbered War Department Circular entitled Federal 
Income Tax Information, dated February 16, 1943. That 
circular is official, authoritative, and understandable. The 
adjutant will have one in his files, and before September 
15 rolls around, he should run off additional copies. 

Those are the things that are not changed. The impor- 
tant changes are the following: 

(1) The first $1,500 of military pay is excluded from 
gross income. You don’t count it as income at all. 

2) There is, however, no withholding tax for you, such 
as is imposed on civilian pay. 

(3) You pay your tax in a different way and at different 
times than in the past because of the change to the new 
basis. 

(4) In addition to the regular tax, computed at the 


come. 


Zross income ? 


same. 
deduc t, 


1942 rates, you also pay a victory tax 
Victory tax in detail later on. 


I will expla 


(5) For some there will be an additional amount « 
for 1943, over and above regular tax plus Victory tax, by 
reason of the change-over in method. 

(6) Everything you have already paid this year on your 
1942 taxes is credited towards your 1943 tax. If you have 
mages, you get a credit or a refund as the case may be 
(The refund isn’t due until March 15, 1944, so better not 
spend it just yet.) 

Now, how ip you pay your new tax? 

Under the old law you filed a return on March 15 telling 
Uncle Sam how much you had drawn down the year before 
On March 15, 1943, you filed a return in this manner 
showing your earnings for 1942. On the basis of that re. 
turn, you paid, on March 15, one-quarter of the amount 


x“ 


due, and many of you paid another quarter on June 15 
Except for the new law you would have made a third 
quarterly payment on September 15. 

That is changed now. 

Instead, on September 15, 1943 you will file a Declara 
tion of Estimated Tax for 1943. On that form you will 
estimate your income for this year, estimate your —_ tions 
and credits and compute your estimated tax on that basis 
You send in the form to the same place as in the past. Most 
of you will make a payment of one-quarter of your esti 

mated 1943 tax at this time. (The amount of that payment 
will be explained in part II.) 

On September 15 you make an estimate of what you will 
earn for the whole year. If before December 15, 1943 
there is any change, up or down, in your income, throwing 
off your September estimate for the year, you make out and 
send in a corrected declaration on that date. You would put 
in such an amended declaration in the event of promotion 
or reclassification, or the birth of children, or any substantial 
earnings on the outside, such as payments for services ren- 
dered while still in civilian life. Any of these events would 
make your earlier estimate incorrect. 

On December 15, 1943 you also pay another quarter o! 
your estimated 1943 tax liability. If there has been no 
change in your income, this payment will be the same as 
the one you made on September 15. If your income has in 
creased, you pay one-quarter of what appears to be due for 
the year on the basis of your amended December 15 decla 
ration, plus the difference between what you actually paid 
on September 15 and what you now figure i is one-quarter Ol 
your year's tax as corrected in December. In other words. 
your December 15 and September 15 payments 1 must be the 
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one-quarter of your year's tax as corrected on i mber 15, 
less the difference between what you paid in September 
and what you now figure in December is one-quarter of 
your year’s tax. 
Then March 15, 1944 rolls around; on that day you file 


a double document. Part of it is your final return for the 
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SERVICI 


PERSONNEL AND THE 
1943, and part of it is your Declaration of Estimated 
7 1944: one form will probably be provided to cover 
but that has not vet been definitely decided. At that 
you again correct your estimate for 1943 if necessary, 
figure the final amount due for 1943. This may be 
or rs than you have paid during 1943. For ex: ample, 
nav be promoted OI demoted between December 15 
the end of the year. 
1 March 15, 1944 you also estimate what your income 
he in 1944. You then pay the first quarter of your 1944 
_ plus whatever may still be due on your 1943 tax lia- 
ty. If you have underestimated your 1943 tax liability 
by more than twenty per cent, the law provides for pen- 
There is half of a tag-end payment that fits in at 
it point, but I will save the details on this until I take 
up actual examples.) If the final figuring on March 15, 
1944, shows that you overpaid for 1943, you take a credit 
gainst your 1944 payment. If you estimate that you will 
t have to pay any tax in 1944, but paid too much in 1943, 
u ap ply for a refund. 


From there on out, the whole business is -very simple. 
_ June, September, and December, you pay an esti- 

ited quarter of your current year’s taxes. If your income 
goes up or down, or your pe rsonal status changes, you file an 
mended Declaration of Estimated Tax, and every March 
15 you file a final return for the preceding year combined 
with a Declaration of Estimated Tax for the current year. 
With that double document you make your additional Pay 
ment for the preceding year, if you still owe Uncle Sam, 
take a credit or claim a refund if he owes you; and you “a 
one-quarter of your estimated tax for the current year. 


So much for the process; now just a word about who has 
to file this Declaration of Estimated Tax, and where. 

[he declaration is filed with the same Collector with 
whom you filed any other income tax return. 

Now, who files it? That is where the $1,500 exclusion 
from gross income comes in; and perhaps this is as good a 
point as any to explain the difference between an exclusion 
from income and an exemption. 

When you exclude the first $1,500 of military pay from 
gross income, it means that you just don’t put it on your re- 
turn at all; and it also means that if your pay is less than 
$1,500, you can’t apply the exclusion against any other in- 
come. Suppose | you are a captain, one fogy, pay $2,520; all 

you put down on your return as service pay is $1,020. On the 
other hand, if you are a corporal, pay $792, but have a 
civilian income paid to you during the year of $1,000, your 


‘ 


total income is $1,792. If you had a $1,500 “ exemption,” you 
could eventually put down $292, but you haven't got an 
exemption.” It is not an exemption, only an “exclusion,” 
so that actually, in this case, the $1,500 can only be applied 
to exclude your corporal’ s pay of $792. And that’s all. You 
don't show any service pay at all, but do put down the full 
>1,000 of your civilian income. 

nN w I return to the Declaration of Estimated Tax, and 


who must file it. If your gross income for 1943 after “ex- 


cluding” the first $1,500 of military pay is $500 or more 
and you are single, or if your gross income for 1943 after 
“excluding” the first $1,500 of military pay is $624 and 
you are married, you must file a Declaration of Estimated 
Tax. And, even if you do not have to file a Declaration of 


NEW PAY-AS-YOU-GO INCOMI 


TAX LAW 6] 





1) GROSS INCOME: (First $1,500 service pay 
excluded. 
Less DEDUCTIONS 
tain expenses. ) 
2) NET INCOMI 
Less PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS $50 


single, $1,200 married, 


Taxes, contributions, cer 


$350 each dependent 
SURTAX NET INCOMI 
Less EARNED INCOME CREDIT: (10% of 


item (2) or 10% of earned net income, which 
ever is smaller; if net income is not more than 


oS 


$3,000, the entire net income is considered to 
be earned net income; if net income is more 
than $3,000, earned net income is never con 
sidered to be less than $3,000, and in no case 
can be considered to be more than $14,000 


4) BALANCE SUBJECT TO NORMAL TAX 
REGULAR TAX is: 
Normal tax (6% of item (4) plus 
Surtax (13% on first $2,000 of item (3); plus 
16% on next $2,000; plus 20% on next $2,000 
and so on up and up and UP. 
1943 TAX is: 
REGULAR TAX 


lus 


VICTORY TAX 
1943 TAX LIABILITY: See article. 


J 











Estimated Tax on that basis, you still have to file one if 
you were required to file an income tax return for the year 
1942 and if your gross income for 1942 consisted of at least 
$100 which was not subject to withholding. 
a Declaration of Estimated Tax in such case even though 
Thirdly, you 
must file a Declaration of Estimated Tax if you had to 


You must file 
you estimate your tax for 1943 to be zero. 


file an income tax return for the year 1942, and if your 
income in 1942 from wages which were subject to with 
holding (this does not include military income 
than the tots il income you can reason: ib ly expect to receive 
in 1943 from wages that are subject to withholding (again 
this does not include military income 
must file a Declaration of Estimated Tax even though you 
estimate your tax for 1943 to be zero. 

he same provisions for later filing that applied to income 


was gree iter 


In this case also you 


tax returns in the past, by reason of service overseas, apply 
to the filing of the Declaration of Estimated Tax due on 
September 15, 1943. I won't go into details, because you 
will find them in paragraphs 11 to 14 of the War Depart 
ment Circular on tax information dated February 16, 1943 
Further details on this were presented in some new regula 
tions that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue got out in 
July, 1943, interpreting Section 507 of the Revenue Act of 
1942. The War Department is pretty certain to publish 
those in due course for the information of the service, so | 
won't stop to take them up now. 

Now I come to the second important topic—the amount 
of the tax. 



































[ will repeat here that the withholding features of the 
new tax law do not apply to military pay received by serv- 
ice personnel, nor to allotments mz ide by service pe rsonnel. 
You still pay your own taxes if you are in uniform; the 
finance officer doesn’t act as a tax collector. 

Very well. It is getting along toward September 15 and 
you want to get it all over with. First, pull out your tax re 
turn for the year 1942, the one you filed in March of 1943. 
Note the total amount of your tax; put that at one side of a 
piece of paper. 

Next, using the same rates and methods specified on the 
1942 tax return, figure out your re ‘gular tax after excluding 
the first $1,500 of service pay as e xplained above. The chart 
here shows the method; in this way you find your regular 
tax. (As to what is and what is not income for tax purposes, 
see paragraphs 28 to 35 of the War Department Circular; 
those rules still hold under the new law. 

To your regular tax must be added the Victory Tax, 
which — as of January 1, 1943. Here is how that is 
figured: Take your gross income (after excluding the first 
$1,500 of military pay). Make certain limited deductions, 
which will be explained on the form; they are not as far- 
reaching as the deductions you make when you compute 
surtax or normal tax. Next, subtract $624, which is allowed 
each individual as a specific exemption. 
of the balance; that is your Victory tax. 

But the law provides a credit or refund against that tax, 
which in certain circumstances you may take now. You can 
take advantage of the Victory tax refund by (a) the pay- 
ment of premiums on life insurance policies in force on 
September 1, 1942; or by Cb) ) the payment of indebtedness 
existing on that date; or by (c) the purchase of War bonds. 

If you are single you can pre the refund up to twenty-five 
per cent of the amount of the Victory tax, or $500, which- 
ever is less. If you are married, up to forty per cent of the 
tax, or $1,000, whichever is less; and for each dependent you 
can get two per cent, or $100, whichever is less. 

What this amounts to in practice is that if you are married 
and carry suflicient insurance, or buy enough war bonds, 
your victory tax works out at three per cent instead 
five per cent. 

One more point about the $624 exemption: If only the 
husband earns money, the family gets only $624 off. If 
both husband and wife earn money, they each take $624 if 
they file separate returns; or, if they file a joint return, they 
can subtract $1,248. There is one qualification: the wife 
can't take more than her victory tax net income if that 
amount is less than $624. For instance, if the husband has 
taxable income of $1,500, and the wife earns $500, then 
(assuming no deductions), the amount they can subtract 
on a joint return is $624 plus $500, or $1,124 in all. 

Now let me illustrate the operation of the Victory tax 
bey a few examples. 


Take five per cent 


) Husband and wife; he is a major, she is a secretary; 
we vas $3,000, she gets $2,600. They file a joint return. 
Excluding the first $1,500 of military pay, their gross income 
is $4,100. Their allowable victory tax deductions come to 
$50, which leaves $4,050 as victory tax net income. From 
that they subtract $1,248 as their combined specific exemp- 
tion; balance is $2,802. Five per cent of that is $140.10. 
They can get a refund up to forty per cent of that, or 
$56.04, by showing that they have bought War Bonds or 





paid premiums on insurance In that amount. Th 
done that; therefore their Victory tax is $84.06 
three per cent of $2,802, their Victory tax net inc 

2) Husband is a captain, drawing pay of $2,761 
at home and has no income. They file a joint retur. 7 
first $1,500 of military pay is excluded, and the Vi. 
deductions come to $25. Balance, or V ictory tax net 
is $1,235. Now, subtract $624 as the specific exem) 
the husband; subtract nothing for the wife, 
income and therefore is not entitled to any exempti B 
ance subject to Victory tax is $611. Five per cent « 
$30.55. and the lad only has to show insurance p 
payme nts or War bond purch ises of $12.22 a ye: 
his Victory tax to three per cent or $15.33. Re: 
however, that if he were single, his victory tax 
be reduced to less than 3.75 per cent, while if he 
ried and had additional dependents, it could be red 
even less than three per cent. 

Now add your Victory tax as reduced to the reg 
for 1943, and that will give you what I call “the 194 
As I will point out in a minute, during the chang 
year, your 1943 tax liability may be more than your 194 
tax; your 1943 tax liability will in many instances b 
1943 tax plus addition: 11 items; but that will not ke 
happening as those extra items will appear only et, Yt 


as she 


change-over period. 

Now, you already have before you that sheet of paps 
with the amount of your 1942 tax noted to one side. Nov 
toward the other side of the sheet, put your 1943 tax, that i 
regular tax plus Victory tax, computed after the service e) 
clusion. 

Is your 1942 tax greater or smaller than your 1943 (reg 
lar plus Victory) tax? 

In most instances, of course, your 1942 tax will be higher 
because of the service exclusion, unless your incom 
1943 was noticeably higher. A rough example to help 
judge the difference is this: A man with major's pay 
1942—$3,000—has about the same tax as the 1943 (regu 
plus Victory) tax comes to on a colonel’s pay, $4,000. T! 
thing varies, of course, in the different surtax brackets, | 
broadly speaking, unless you earned $1,000 more in 194! 
your 1942 tax will be higher than your 1943 
Victory) tax. 

This comparison, between the 1942 and 1943 tax, is 
tremely important, because on that depends the total an 
of your 1943 tax liability. 

I will now take up both possibilities, and give you sever 
examples under each one. 

If your 1942 tax was the same or less than your 194: 
‘regular plus Victory) tax, then the amount of your 1% 
tax liability is figured as follows: 

C1) If your 1942 tax was $50 or less, the amount of ) 
whole 1943 tax liability is the amount of your 1943 (reg 
lar plus Victory) tax figured as indicated above. 

In that event, the payments made by you on 
and June 15, 1943, are credited against your 194 
bility, and you pay half of the balance on September 
1943, and half of it on December 15,1943. 

Example: Your 1942 tax was $40. Your 1945 regu’! 
plus Victory) tax, computed as indicated above afte: makin 
the $1,500 service exclusion is $90. You paid $10 0» March 
15, 1943, and $10 on June 15, 1943. Taking creci' for tha" 


‘regula 


oe 








that 
, tat Is 


vice ex 


) 


> \Tegu 


higher 
‘ome in 
elp you 
pay i 
regular 
00. The 
cets, | 
in 1943 
ilar plus 


IX, IS ¢ 
amount 


1 sevel 


ur 1942 
194: 


$15 in March, 


|| owe $70. You pay $35 when you file your 
ition of Estimated Tax on September 15, 1943, ‘and 
+ $35 on December 15, 1943. 
If your 1942 tax was between $50 and $66.66, the 
of vour 1943 tax liability is (a) the amount of your 
regular plus Victory) tax figured as indicated above, 
the excess of your 1942 tax over $50. Any pay- 
made by you in March and June, 1943 are credited 
ili Your 1942 tax was $60, your 1943 Cregular 
ictory) tax, after taking out the $1,500 exclusion is 


$90. Your 1943 tax liability is $90 (1943 tax) plus $10 


; of 1942 tax over $50) , or $100 in all. If you paid 

1943 and $15 more in June, 1943, you are 

d to a $30 credit against your 1943 tax, making $60 

>, half of which is payable in September and half of 

is payable in December. The $10 excess does not 

) be paid until March, 1944. (The why of this is a 

sh story—better just take it on faith. The law is a little 

ir here, and some of the lads say you need only pay 

f that excess in March, 1944, and let the other half 

until March 15, 1945. You certainly won't be wrong if 

pay all the $10 in 1944, and persons ally, I think that $5 
small an amount to carry on the cuff until 1945.) 

If your 1942 tax was $66.67 or more, your whole 

1943 tax liability is the 1943 tax plus twenty- five per cent 

1942 tax, but the twenty-five per cent can be paid on 

over two installments (the first on March 15, 1944, 

the second on March 15, 1945), without any interest 


Example: Your 1942 tax was $120. Your 1943 (regular 
Vi ictory) tax after excluding the first $1,500 service pay 
mes to $200. Your 1943 tax liability is $200 plus twenty- 
five per cent of $120, or $30, making $230 in all. Payment 
is made as follows: You take credit for any payments made 
n March and June, 1943, against the $200 of 1943 tax. 
Acsumning quarterly payments of $30, you get a $60 credit 
ainst $200, owing $140. Of this amount, $70 must be paid 

n 1S ptember, 1943, and $70 in December, 1943. The $30 
represe —_ twenty-five per cent of the 1942 tax does not 
have to be paid in 1943; it doesn’t come due until March 15, 
1944, and you have your choice: pay it in March, 1944, in 
a lump sum, or pay half in March, 1944, and half in March, 
1945. No interest is charged for the postponement; and 
here, where the carry-over is the full twenty-five per cent of 
the 1942 tax, the law is perfectly clear that you can owe 

half of it until 1945, 

All of the foregoing deals with the situation where the 
1943 tax was higher than the 1942 tax, a situation applying 
nly ¢ — of us who received substantially more income 
in 1943 than in 1942. 

| turn now to the more usual state of facts, where the 
1942 tax is greater than the 1943 (regular plus Victory) tax 

Here the man or woman in service gets another very sub 
stantia! break. 

For the folk out of uniform, 


} 


the 1943 tax liability in 


this situation is (a) the 1943 (regular plus Victory) tax 
plus the amount by which the 1942 tax exceeds the 
1943 ‘ax, plus Cc) twenty-five per cent of the 1943 tax if it 
excee. $66.67, or the excess over $50 of the 1943 tax if it 
is be ‘cen $50 and $66.66, or nothing if the 1943 tax was 
leSs t $50. 





But in figuring, as a service man, your 1942 tax, for this 
purpose you recompute it after having first eliminated earned 
net income at this point. (Up above, when you figured out 
whether your 1942 tax was greater or smaller than your 
1943 tax, you do not recompute; the recomputation only 
begins after you decide that the 1942 tax was large r. 

I want to stress that: you do not recompute when you 
make your comparison; you recompute only if the 1942 tax, 
shown on your return, is greater than your 1943 (regular 
plus Victory) tax after excluding the first $1,500 of service 
pay.) 

On that recomputation, which you make only for pur 
you eliminate earned income as 
defined in the Internal Revenue Code. 

That is, you eliminate the first $3,000 of net income re 
gardless of its source. 


poses ot b show n above, 


It your net income was more than 
$3,000, you eliminate earned net income up to $14,000 
That will leave for purposes of this recomputation only 
two items: 

1) Earned net income over the first $14,000. 


2) All unearned income 


such as divide nds, interest, 
rents, and the other comfortable perquisites ot economik 
royalty and nobility. 

If, as in the case of most of us, your entire 1942 income 


t all 
as I shall 


was earned and did not exceed $14,000, you can forg: 
about your 1942 tax for purposes of the (b) above, 
show in just a minute. 

Now for the examples where the 1942 

regular plus Victory) tax 
1) All your 1942 income straight salary 
less than $14,000—and your 1943 tax is nil, because you’re 
a captain with $2,640), vou are 
$1,200 exemption ), and your service exclusion is $1,500 
additional. Brother, you don’t owe and you will get 
a refund on what you have already paid in 1943 on vour 
1942 taxes. 
2) All your 1942 income civilian salary 
plus Army pay totaling less than $14,000—and your 1943 
regular plus Victory) tax is less than $50 but more than 
zero. Your whole 1943 tax liability is the 
1943 tax, and that’s all. 

Example: Your 1942 tax was $60, all based on earned in 
come less than $14,000, and your 1943 tax is $42. Under 
the recomputation rule, your 1942 tax becomes zero. Your 
1943 tax liability is $42, the amount of the 1943 tax. Your 
payments on the 1942 tax, $15 in March, 1943, and $15 
more in June, are credited against the 1943 tax liability, so 
that all you still owe is $12 ($42 minus $30). You pay that 
$12 in two installments, $6 in September and $6 in De 
cember. 

(3) All your 1942 income was earned (professional fees 
and then Army pay; less than $14,000 in the aggregate 
your 1943 tax is between $50 and $66.66. Your 1943 tax 
liability is the amount of the 1943 (regular plus Victory 
tax plus the excess of that amount over $50. 

Example: Your 1942 tax was $80, all based on earned in 
come less than $14,000. and your 1943 tax is $65. On re 
computation, your 1942 tax is zero. Your 1943 tax liability 
is $65, the amount of the 1943 (regular plus Victory) tax, 
plus $15, the excess of that tax over $50; total $80. You have 
already paid $40 in quarterly installments on the 1942 tax; 
this is catia’ against the 1943 tax so that you owe only 


tax exceeds 1944 
Was earned 
married 


two fogies 


a cent, 


was Carne d 


amount ot your 





























$25 plus $15. The first $25 is oe in two installments, 

September 15 and December 15, 1943; the tag end $15 rep 

resenting the excess of your 1943 tax over $50, is not due 

until March 15, 1944 (and it mz ry be that half of the $15 

is not due until March 15, 1945) 

| (4) All your 1942 income was earned but less than 
$14,000 in all, and your 1943 (regular plus Victory) tax 
exceeds $66.67. Your 1943 tax liz ibility is one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent of your 1943 tax. 

Example: Your 1942 tax was $250, all on earned income. 
Your 1943 (regular plus Victory) tax, after making due al 
lowance for the $1,500 service exclusion, is $160. On re 
comput ation, your 1942 tax is zero, and your 1943 tax lia 
bility is one hundred and twenty-five per cent of the 1943 
tax, or $200. It is payab le as follows: 

You have already paid two installments on your 1942 tax, 
amounting to $125; these are credited against your 1943 tax. 
leaving you $35 to pay ($160 minus $125 . Of this amount, 
you pay $17.50 on September 15, 1943, and $17.50 on De- 
cember 15, 1943. The $40 representing the extra twenty- 

five per cent isn’t due until March 15, 1944; you can pay 
it all at that time or, if you prefer, half on M: uch 15, 1944, 
and half on March 15, 1945, and there is no interest charge 


because of the postponement. 
5 





F ‘inally we come to the exception: al case where only 
part of your 1942 income was earned net income, and your 
1943 tax is in excess of $66.67. Your tax liability for 1943 
is the 1943 tax, plus so much of the 1942 tax on a re- 
computed basis as exceeds the 1943 tax, plus twenty five 
per cent of the 1943 tax. 

Example: In 1942 your net income was $20,000, of 
which $15,000 was civilian salary and $5,000 was income 
from rents and dividends; if you were single, your total tax 
was approximately $6,800. Your 1943 regular plus Vic- 
tory) tax, on service pay, is $80. Under the recomputation 
rule, you eliminate earned net income up to $14,000, and 
figure out the tax on the $6,000 of net income remaining. It 
about $1,200. Your 1943 tax liability is $80, 

plus $1,120 Cexcess of recomputed 1942 tax over the 1943 
tax ), plus $20 (twenty-five per cent of 1943 tax. 
CWhat’s that? Not clear to you? Look, if you made 
$20,000 last year you don’t have to rely on this legal-aid 
clinic of mine, you can afford to hire a lawyer. 


will come to 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, there you are. It requires a 
little concentration, a distinction between 1942 and 1943, 
and again between what I call “the 1943 tax,” which is the 
amount payable at current rates plus the Victory tax, both 
after the $1,500 exclusion has been applied; and what I call 
your “1943 tax liability,” which is the 1943 tax plus what- 
evel else you owe the tots il sum you owe. But if you keep 
on the ball, there’s no real difficulty about it. 
are just a few additional points that I want to 
mention just so they will not be overlooked. One has to do 
with the so-called windfall tax, which applies to the situ- 

ation where your income for 1942 or 1943, whichever is 


your eve 
There 


lower, exceeds by more than $20,000 your highest surtax net 

income in any one of the four years 1937, 1938, 1939 or 

1940, whichever you may select. Here again, if you made 

that much, you can hire a lawyer. I mention the point simply 
to prove that I have read the entire law. 

Another point touches the opposite end of the economic 


scale, where the taxpayer seeks deferment under § 
513 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors Civil Relief Act 
that, | refer you to paragraphs 22 to 24 of the War | 
ment Circular of February, 1943; the new law m: 
change in those provisions. 

Still another point is the section of the new law 


forgives the income tax of any member of the armed | 


who dies in active service during the present wai 
cancels any amounts remaining unpaid. 
Indeed, if part of the tax for the year in which 


has already been paid, t that part is refunded. Consequ nth 


I suggest that it is in your interest, if you must dep 
life. end of December rathe: 
— the first of the year. 

Finally, there is the vexed question of joint return 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has stated that th 
to file joint returns will be preserved for all service m 
their wives, even though they are on foreign servic 


to do so toward the 


question of whether or not it is advisable to file 
return is fairly complicated, but here is a brief sumn 
whe n it is to your adv: intage to file separate returl 
when it is preferable to file joint returns: 


(1) If only the husband has taxable income, h« 


file a separate return and take the entire married exem) 


of $1,200 unless— 
2 | 


of which the couple wish to take a tax advantage; it 


event a joint return is indicated. 
» 


3) If the wife works 


sources 


‘or has taxable income from 
and the husband does not have any taxabk 


for example, if his military income is less than $1.50 


any other income) 
separate return and take the entire married exempt 
$1,200, unless— 


and he does not have 


) she should { 


The wife has losses or is entitled to other deduct 


nm 


} 


The husband has losses or is entitled to other dedu 
tions of which the couple wish to take a tax advantag 
Note that only the spouse who actually supports the cl 


dren can take the credit for them as dependents. Thus 
(4) a joint return would be preferable. You should ren 


} 


ber that the law provides that where a joint return is fil 


the liability of each spouse is joint and several; that 


wife as well as the husband is personally liable for tl 


whole amount. 


If the wife works at a civilian job, so that she is subject t 


the w ithholding tax, she has already had to file 
as to how she would take the married exemption, s 
withholding is concerned, on the basis of all or half, 
That decision is not final, however, so far as her tax | 
is concerned; it relates only to the amount that wil! 
held from her salary. In computing the actual tax ! 
the married exemption can be split in any way th 
desires. 

For purposes of the new law, if a joint return is 
either 1942 or 1943 but not for both years, you tot 
taxes of husband and wife for the year in which 
returns were made for the purpose of determining 
for that vear. But if the separate returns are made 
any additional liability by reason of the higher ta 
continues to be joint and several; the husband 
moreover, can still file separate returns even th 
file a joint Declaration of Estimated Tax. 


an ¢ lect 
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in that [here are several reasons for placing this book in the 

top bracket of the war books and at the very top of the books 
n other on air power. First of all the author is an air man of long 
experience. He was in the air services during the First 
World War and in the years between he has been a leading 
editor of air magazines. Next, he looks at all the facts in- 
stead of some of them—all the facts he can get. He ac- 
knowledges freely that there are a great many facts not 
available to him and draws his conclusions only on the basis 
vantag of the facts at hand, pointing out very plainly the difference 
between his facts and his inferences. Never once does he 
let a know-it-all attitude come into his comments. And most 
remarkable of all, never once does Mr. Caldwell try to tell 
the air marshals, the generals, and the admirals how to win 
t is. the this war. The intelligent appreciation of the unavailability 


he chil 
Thus it 


remen 


for of all the war facts is evident in every chapter along with 
the implication that no man who doesn’t have these facts 

ibiect can offer a sensible solution to the high command. 

elec Mr. Caldwell also shows that he did not tackle the job 


so far as of writing a book on total war without first studying all 

sides of it, and not just the air side. His comments on a 

bil number of aspects of warfare are often so accurate in their 

he wit! phrasing and wit that it is my guess that they will long be 
lit quoted. 

More than once, however, I think Mr. Caldwell’s brilliant 
sarcasm does weaken his discussion, enjoyable as all these 
passages are. The use of a few catch phrases also lend in- 
cy at times; for example, his repeated use of the term 

orthodox military mind.” I object to this only because I 
e tat have known so many military men whose minds were open 
arguments and especially to new a of the de- 


| 
’ - 
1 wp the accu 


yn 1944 to me 


} 


- in 194 sirability of change in warfare, a number of whom are now 
wife among our highest commanders in battle. I suppose Mr. 
lL, ¢} Cal 


| (| would say that he didn’t mean military people 
like that. I have an idea, however, that most of his readers 
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will understand by the term he uses that he is referring to 
practically all commanders of ground forces. 

I think the same thing is true of Mr. Caldwell’s expressed 
personal opinion that ground and sea commanders up to 
December 7, 1941, “would, by habit, relegate air defense 
to a position of secondary importance.” Some did, but there 
were also many who were then as anxious to have the full 
benefit of the air techniques for the success of the whole 
fighting team as the most alert commanders are today. 
However, Mr. Caldwell is careful to say that much he 
writes is personal opinion, and therefore debatable. That 
attitude is a model for the discussion of war and warfare 
whenever the full facts cannot be known. 

Perhaps a few short quotations will give a better idea of 
Mr. Caldwell’s approach than anything else I could add. 
In telling how the world stared aghast when the blitzkrieg 
struck, Mr. Caldwell says, “This was not a new stance for 
the world, which has been staring aghast at conquering 
forces throughout history—which is largely a record of the 
intelligent and ruthless trampling over the stupid, unde- 
termined, and unrealistic. It is the age-old story of the tri 
umph of strength over weakness—of strength that rides 
rough-shod over everything but greater strength.” In dis- 
cussing the status of air forces within the armed services, 
he writes, “So far as Germany is concerned . . . it matters 
not a jot whether an American long-range bomber based in 
Britain drops its bombs in Germany on the orders of a gen- 
eral, or an admiral, or an air marshal.” Again, “No battles 
to date really have proven anything permanent but the 
unpredictability of war. That seems to be unchangeable. 
Air prophets, and others, would do well to remember this.” 
Also, “It is the fighting team, and not one element of it, 
that wins the decision.” 

Naturally, Mr. Caldwell uses the present war itself as the 
basis for the greater part of his discussion. His chapter on 
“The Air War in Russia” is to my mind the clearest discus- 
sion of what happened there that has appeared, and no one 
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has written so incisively about the Battle of Britain. Some 
readers will find his criticisms of Pearl Harbor, the Philip- 
pines, and Singapore sharp indeed, but who could offer 
reasons why they should not be so? His analysis and casti- 
gation of the air experts is in every way as strong and, 
as he keeps on reminding his readers, he is offering only 
the opinion of a single commentator. Actually his chapter 
on “Experts and Total War” finds the weaknesses in the 
air books that have preceded Mr. Caldwell’s and caught the 
attention of a wide public. Perhaps it took a close observer 
of air matters over many years such as Mr. Caldwell to 
do this job as it should have been done. 

In his final chapter Mr. Caldwell sees the future as one 
in which war must inevitably still be possible. “In the course 
of some 3,500 years of recorded history,” he writes, “there 
have been less than 250 years of world peace.” And he goes 
on to say, “There is no reason to suppose that this generation 
of men has the power to form a world whose destiny will be 
controlled other than by force. In a day or in a decade or a 
century mankind cannot change from what it is and always 
has been. . . ” Believing this, Mr. Caldwell comes to the 
conclusion that “ wars, therefore, must continue as the ac- 
cepted and legitimate way in which nations settle their dif- 
ferences, until such time as nations decide that war, like 
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murder, is against the best interests of the society of 1 
the world over. Until that time comes—and there is n 
cation that it will come in our time or in our children 
—we must accept the inevitability of war as we acc 
weather. 

“If we honestly face that condition, instead of fo 
hoping against all the evidence of centuries, that th 
be the last great war, we may do a great deal, not o 
insure that if war comes we shall be prepared for it, 
insure that we are alert to detect the approach of w: 


have the intelligence necessary, if not to stop it inst 


at least to localize it and prevent it from spreading.” 


In closing, Mr. Caldwell gives it as his belief that | 
military and non-military air activity will continue to 
rapidly i in importance to the world. Here, too, as in th 


of the book, he keeps his feet on the ground—or, I pr 
should say, “his plane on the beam”—without once | 
ing his common sense viewpoint by a Buck Rogers 

There are things in this book that will tend to 
ground soldiers sore. There are probably more thing 
that will hurt the feelings of the air man. But both, a: 
as the reading public in general, are, I believe, go 
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Scouting and Patrolling’ 


(Reviewed by G. V.) 


The soldier. The enemy. The ground. These are the 
chief elements of infantry combat. But they are more than 
that. When an Axis bomber comes over to bomb and ma- 
chine gun our own troops, it doesn’t make any difference 
whether they are infantry, air forces troops, engineers, 
quartermasters, or what—it is still a matter of the soldier, the 
enemy, and the ground. 

Scouting and patrolling is ordinarily considered an “in- 
fantry subject.” It is true that the infantry individual fighter 
probably makes more constant use of what it teaches than 
any other soldier. But most of the elements of scouting and 
patrolling are life or death matters to every soldier of a 
modern army, air or ground. The use of the ground for 
cover, movement over the ground when the enemy is near, 
either by day or night, personal camouflage, using the com- 
pass to keep direction—all of these things are basic infor- 
mation for every soldier, and no soldier is a trained soldier 
unless he knows all about them. 

Scouting and Patrolling is the first book in which these 
things have ever been adequately illustrated. On the left- 
hand page there is a clear and forceful text, and on the 
right one or more excellent pictures, usually photographs, 
wich show with absolute seam the vital things that 
apply to every man in war. This book is issued in the same 
form as How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle and it is an 
even more widely useful book for preparation and review 
of battle training. The material in it is all based on the of- 


*Scouting and Patrolling. Washington: The INFANTRY JoURNAL, 1943. 
126 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 





ficial illustrations and text used in a large portfolio on the 


subject. 


Those who prepared Scouting and Patrolling deserve 
commendation for the fact that the word “commando” does 
not appear in the book, yet the book does contain the es 


sentials of the so-called commando training. The fact is, of 


course, that every soldier must know these things. 


Every 


fighting ground soldier must know all of them; every other 


soldier must know most of them. For “commando” t1 


alning 


is actually the kind of training that every fighting soldier 


gets, and is in large part the training every soldier, wh 


his combat duties may be, needs and puts into effect 
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ever he comes into close quarters with the enemy's fir 


Scouting and Patrolling is of especial value to the 


young 


man who has not yet become a soldier but wants to prepart 


himself in advance by studying the soldier’s principal e 


nem} 


destroying and life-saving habits. You cannot learn wat 


from a book, but you can certainly learn a lot about wa 


fightin ng from a book like this. It takes practice, the har 
t 


kind of training practice, to learn true battle efficier 
with Scouting and Patrolling any man can grasp ! 
things a soldier must know, and from a brief study 
begin to practice it. This is particularly true be: 
the illustrations of modern type which were prep: 

the assistance of Time, Incorporated, and include 
the finest examples of Gjon Mili’s work, work whic! 
peared several times in Life. In these photograp 
motion of the soldier as he carries out such ac 
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Machine Warfare’ 


(Reviewed by G. V.) 


This is the first American edition of Major General 
F. C. Fuller's latest general work on warfare. With many 
thers I have long considered General Fuller foremost 
\ong writers on warfare in the English language. He first 
gan to discuss the truly modern aspects of war in official 
noranda during the middle of the First World War, for 
was identified with mechanized developments from their 

y beginnings. Between the two great wars General 
Fuller wrote a number of books, all of which are alert con- 
tributions to the literature of warfare. Some of these were 
translated into many different languages, and studied most 

losely in the armies that developed most rapidly toward 
mechanization. His thought unquestionably influenced this 
development in all of the larger armies, but in some far 
more than in others. Unfortunately our own Army was not 
one of those in which his thought struck most deeply. There 
were, of course, others, in the armies of Europe who wrote 
about the place of the plane and the tank in modern war, 
writers such as the German, Hans Guderian, and the 
Austrian, Von Eimannsberger. But none of them wrote 
with the force and distinction and clearness of thought of 
the author of Machine Warfare. 

In Machine Warfare General Fuller breaks his discussion 
into three parts. In Part I he covers the development of the 
machine and its effect upon nations and their armies 
throughout the past century or more. This is a military 
background which has not been presented so readably by 
any previous author. 


* Machine Warfare. By Major General J. F. C. Fuller. Washington: The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1943. 204 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 
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It is Part Il of Machine Warfare, however, which holds 
the essence of everything that this author has ever written 
upon warfare. In it he analyzes the means of warfare in re- 
lationship to the earth’s surface and the air above it. With 
the skill of a man who is not only able to think clearly on 
such a vast subject as warfare, but state his thoughts so that 
others can readily grasp them, however broad, he sets forth 
the limitations and capabilities of fighting forces. In effect, 
he says, using words and simple diagrams, “here is what one 
army of air and ground can do against another.” In short, 
“here, in the simplest terms, is what modern warfare is.” 

In Part III of Machine Warfare General Fuller traces the 
course of campaigns of World War II in illustration of his 
explanation of machine warfare in the rest of the book. The 
author analyzes each operation to disclose its essentials. 

One of the chief virtues of General Fuller's books is the 
fact that you can read them without working at it. A good 
many of the heavyweight writers on war have been as solid 
in their language as they have been profound in their 
thoughts—often more so. This has never been true of Gen- 
eral Fuller. You can read what he writes and understand it 
the first time over, and, what is more, get additional enjoy- 
ment out of it because his style is lively. He has kept up 
to this standard, long since established, in Machine War- 
fare. 

Machine Warfare stands high among the books of war. 
It will no doubt be turned to for an indefinite period of 
time by those who seek the heart of General Fuller’s writ- 


ing and who want to think about modern warfare them- 
selves in clear terms. 


Not On Paper 


While the literary man is laying down the law at his desk as to 
how many troops should be moved here, and what rivers should be 
crossed there, and where the cavalry should have been brought up, 
and when the flank should have been turned, the wretched man who 
has to do the work finds the matter settled for him by pestilence, want 
of shoes, empty stomachs, bad roads, heavy rains, hot suns, and a 
thousand other stern warriors who never show on paper.—CHARLES 


Kincstey in Westward Ho! 
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Soldier 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved July 9, 1918, a Medal of 
Honor was awarded by the War Department in the name 
of Congress to the following-named officer: 

Major Charles W. Davis, Infantry, United States Army. 
For distinguishing himself conspicuously by gallantry and 





intrepidity at the risk of his life above and beyond 
of duty in action with the enemy on Guadalcanal 
On January 12, 1943, Major Davis, then Captain, ex 
officer of an Infantry Battalion, volunteered to carry 
tions to the leading companies of his battalion 
had been caught in cross fire from Japanese » 
guns. With complete disregard for his own saf , 
made his way to the trapped units, delivered the in ir 
tions, supervised their execution, and remained overn s, 
this exposed position. On the following day Major 
again volunteered to lead an assault on the Japanese povition 
which was holding up the advance. When his rifle | 

at its first shot he drew his pistol and, waving his m 

led the assault over the top of the hill. Electrified | 
action another body of soldiers followed and seized the |,il| 
The capture of this position broke Japanese resistance and 
the battalion was then able to proceed and secure the corp: 
objective. The courage and leadership displayed by Major 
Davis inspired the entire battalion and unquestionably |ed 
to the success of its attack. Residence at appointment: Mont 
gomery, Alabama. 
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Psychology for the Fighting Man 


Psychology for the Fighting Man, The Inranrry Jour 
NAL’s new book which describes every side of psychology that 
may be of help to the fighting soldier and leader of any rank, 
has been in greater immediate demand than any book The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL has yet printed in this war. Almost at \ 
once it began to gain recognition not only with the Amy 
but with the public in general as a book of high importance 

Psychology for the Fighting Man was, of course, pre 
pared by more than forty of the leading psychologists of the 
United States in collaboration with Science Service and A 
several Army activities including The INFANTRY Journal 
There were two chief aims in preparing it—first, to help the 
fighting man; and second, to help the man in school and col: 
lege who is going to become a fighting man. 

No small part of the immediate response to the book by 
non-Army readers was due to the fact that Mr. H. R 
Baukhage recognized the high value of Psychology for 
the Fighting Man among the books of war. He said s 
plainly and forcefully, both in his broadcast and in his 
widespread newspaper column. Within the Army a number 
of post exchanges have already acquired a stock and The Is 
FANTRY JourRNAL is urging all exchanges to make it avail 


able. 


The Journat wishes to express here its appreciation of 
the complete and enthusiastic codperation of all the aut! 
the preparing Sub-Committee of the National Res arch 
Council, and the National Academy of Sciences in the 
preparation of a book of permanent ‘value to the military 


man as well as a help in this war. 
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War Song ve 
A new Infantry song entitled Doughboy War S The BB the 
Infantry has recently been composed by General !\. |. Burt 








whose The Infantry: Kings of the Highway has b neo! @® dre 
the best of the Infantry marching songs for a ' er | un 


years. General Burt’s new song sticks right to main Hm 27, 
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try theme—the theme of the branch, music for which 
een one of his deepest interests throughout his long 
e and into his years of retirement. 
e Doughboy War Song has a fine marching melody 
the chorus may well become one of the most popular 
hing songs of World War II. The music has both a 
rate swing and simplicity of composition—the two 
ngs necessary in all successful march music. 
lere is the chorus: 


Hear the rip, rip, rip roaring Infantry, 
Rolling the road once more; 

Hear the rip, rip, rip roaring Infantry, 
Sounding the call to war. 

If the rest of the Army has to fight, 
And there are no Doughboys yet in sight, 
It's the rip, rip, rip roaring Infantry 
That they'll be yelling for! 


lhe song is written with an interlude which not only 
adds to it as a piece of music for singing, but makes it a 
complete march for all band purposes. 

Doughboy War Song: The Infantry is listed in the music 
section of the booklist in the last few pages of the magazine. 
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Major General William P. Upshur, USMC 
lhe death of Major General William P. Upshur, United 


States Marine Corps, in an airplane crash near Sitka, 
Alaska, July 21 removed from the ranks of The Infantry 
Association a staunch supporter of The Journat for forty 
years. General Upshur was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps on February 9, 1904, just a 
few months before The Inranrry Journat began publi- 
cation. He was a charter subscriber to The Journnat and 
remained a subscriber up to the time of his death. 

General Upshur was ever a Marine and a Soldier. He was 
the owner of a Congressional Medal of Honor. At the time 
f his death he was in command of the Marine Corps’ Pa- 


cine Department and the ranking major general of the 
Corps. 


The Honor Roll 


This month five new names are added to the Honor Roll 
and fourteen units claim additional stars indicating they 
have completed another year as 100% Journat subscribers. 
The 130th Infantry moves up under a bank of eight stars 
it the top of the page, marking its eighth completed year as 
in Honor Roll unit. The 38th Infantry and 150th Infantry 
move up under six stars while the 57th Infantry (PS) 
claims a place in the five-star group. The 138th Infantry 


moves up under four stars while three units move up into 
the tw star rank, the Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF); 58th 
Infant [raining Battalion; and 134th Infantry. In cele- 
bration of their first Honor Roll birthdays the following 
= their first stars: 354th Infantry; 378th Infantry; 
</th | 


ntry Training Battalion; 903d Air Base Security 
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Battalion; 17th Training Battalion, BIRTC; and Ist Bat 
talion, 47th Infantry. 

Once more there is the pleasure of adding the name of 
an Infantry Division to the Honor Roll. The 5th Infantry 
Division has recently enrolled its entire Infantry ofhicer 
personnel as Journat subscribers and this month claims its 
place among our Honor Roll units. Othe: welcome new 
comers to the Honor Roll are the 790th Military Police Bat 
talion; 738th Tank Battalion; 983d Air Base Security Bat 
talion; and Headquarters, Roswell Internment Camp 


[a 6% 
790th MP Battalion (ZI) 

A newcomer to the Honor Roll this month is the 790th 
Military Police Battalion (ZI) which has secured a 100% 
enrollment of its officer personnel as Journat subscribers. 
Credit for this accomplishment goes to the battalion's com 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel William J. M. Turner. 

The 790th was activated in December, 1942, with a cadre 
from another Honor Roll unit, the 795th Military Police 
Battalion, forming a nucleus for the new unit. The battal- 
ion’s officers now hold their commissions in the Corps of 
Military Police; many of them are former noncoms in the 
Regular Army. All have completed the course at the Prov- 
ost Marshal General’s School. The battalion motto is: “We 


Will Control.” 


» Ss 
Ist Battalion, 423d Infantry 


In its August issue The Journar welcomed to the Honor 
Roll the Ist Battalion of the 423d Infantry. This unit came 
up to the 100% mark through the efforts of its commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel Lisle Burroughs. The personnel of the 
battalion for the most part is made up of young soldiers who 
have only recently completed their basic training period. 
They are determined that, when they get into action, they 
will push “Straight to the Mark”—their regimental slogan. 

 ¢ ¢ 
109th Infantry 

We were proud to add the name of the 109th Infantry 
Regiment to the Honor Roll last month, all its officers and 
all its units now being subscribers to The Journat. The 
Commanding Officer of the regiment, each of its battalion 
commanders and its adjutants share credit for bringing the 
unit up to the one hundred per cent mark and to them 
The Journat expresses sincere appreciation for their in- 
terest and coéperation. 

The 109th Regiment has a record for distinguished serv- 
ice in World War I and is one of the few units to have as its 
principal leaders five combat officers of that war. These 
officers are Colonel William L. Blanton, now commanding 
the 109th, who served with the 7th Division overseas in 
1918; Lieutenant Colonel Carl L. Peterson, its Executive 
Officer, who served with the 28th Division in World War I 
as did Lieutenant Colonel Daniel S. Strickler, Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry S. Lawrence and Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas J. Noto; all of the latter are now battalion com- 
manders in the 109th. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 


wake 

35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
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33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
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12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
181st Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
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28th Infantry 





DIVISIONS 


* 81st Infantry Division 





2d Infantry Division 


98th Infantry Division 





94th Infantry Division 
5th Infantry Division 








140th Infantry 
163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 
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General Service School, 


Philippine Army 
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149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
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39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry 
756th Tank Bn. 
88th Airborne Infantry 
137th Infantry 
35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 


135th Infantry 16th Infantry Training Regi- 

31st Infantry ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 

lst Infantry and 79th Battalions) 

27th Infantry 16th Infantry 

168th Infantry 83d Infantry Training Bn. 
ver, 






23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
20th Training Bn., BIRTC 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Regt., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

11ith Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 


3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas Defense Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

56th Training Bn., BIRTC 
406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 
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376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 

36th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 

397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

417th Infantry 

Hgq,., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf. NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security bn 

Headquarters, Roswell I: 
ternment Camp 
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FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


Another Rommel Legend 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs 

Your enlightening article on Rommel in the July issue of 
[he lyFaNTRY JourNaL did a good job of demolishing many of 
the absurd legends and rumors about Rommel, but the author 
missed one yarn which was common in our bailiwick linking 
Rommel with General Patton. This story has it that Rommel 
and Patton attended The Infantry School at Fort Benning at 
the same time; fate then placed them on opposite sides in the 
battle for Tunisia. Like most of the other journalistic master- 
pieces about Rommel this one won't stand up under examina- 
tion. Rommel never attended our Infantry School and this 
legendary statement is obviously being confused with General 
Adolf von Schell, who did. And General Patton—a damned 
good cavalry officer—did not attend Benning either. 

Incidentally, 1 am sure your readers would appreciate a few 
good articles on other German generals. Why not give us an 
article on General Rundstedt who will defend the Western 
European part of the Festung Europa, or one on General Kurt 
Zeitzler, the Wehrmacht’s new Chief of the General Staff? 


Yours truly, . 


a 
Foxholes and Slit Trenches 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


In your recent issue of The Journat there is an article 
entitled “Dig or Die” by Lieutenant Colonel William C. Hall. 
In this article the terms “foxhole” and “slit trench” are used, 
without any explanation of the difference. 

As 1 reported from The Infantry School at Benning the War 
Department has officially designated the term “foxhole” for 
individ dual intrenchment, as I understand, and the term “slit 
trench’ is not to be used. Moreover, that the foxhole (single) 
is 3 fe t by 2 feet and the double foxhole 6 feet by 2 feet. See 
Hasty Field Fortifications (TB-GT4-1942), Fort Benning. 

If the term slit trench is still used what is the difference be- 
twee and the foxhole? 

Caprain Atcorr Farrar Ewe. 
FSC Tactical School, 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


A good question. “Foxhole” is the term. But a change is 


coming in the dimensions. The round foxhole is now also 
approved—2% to 3 feet in diameter. 


More Mortar Material 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 


I enjoyed very much your recent article setting forth Russian 
mortar tactics. There must be a huge volume of information 
coming in from combat task forces setting forth experiences 
with the 8lmm. mortar. Those mortar remarks taken from 
the Guadalcanal notebook must only be a drop in a huge 
bucket. 

Can't you find and publish more articles or observations 
about mortar work? I'll agree that many higher commanders 
overlook this gun’s possibilities and take little interest in mortar 
training, but to a man who knows this weapon there is no other 
light weapon that can be so destructive and demoralizing if 
properly handled. 

As an added suggestion, a good discussion of fuzes and the 
effect of mortar fire would enlighten many officers and men. 

LIEUTENANT, 


Heavy Weapons Company. 
APO ——— 


We'll try to get more stuff on the mortar. 
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The True Backbone 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


On page 75 of the June issue of The INrantry Journat is 
an article contributed by a private on the Armored Command 
now serving in North Africa. In the second paragraph he refers 
to the Armored Command as the backbone of the Army. I be 
lieve he is all wet. The Infantry is the true backbone of the 
service. The Air Forces, Artillery, Armored Command, Cavalry, 
and so on, are important as supporting units to soften the 
enemy, but the Infantry is the organization that really goes in 
and takes an objective. It is the Infantry that holds it after it has 
been taken. 

This may sound rather strange coming from a member of 
the Air Forces, but I recently received an appointment to OCS 
at Benning and am now awaiting shipping orders. The only 
true organization of fighting men is the U. S. Infantry 

Respectfully, 
PRIVATE, 


Army Air Forces 
Keesler Field, Miss. 


A “backbone” is made up of several strong, sturdy parts. 
Sometimes one of these parts does more of the work than 
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another but most of the time it takes them all. The JournaL 
thinks that the combat team is the Army’s backbone. Much 
of the time it is the Infantry that has the toughest job, but 
there are a lot of battles in which the hardest part of the 
fighting may be done by Air Forces units or by Armored 
Forces units on the ground. We of the Infantry will 
always think of it as Queen of Battles. But this need not 
keep us from seeing the true picture of the balanced, flex- 
ible, fighting team that comprises our modern Army. 


y A fl 


Reduced Fan Mail Section 


We publish only one or two plugs for The Journat as 
such this time, though we're glad to report that there’s no 
falling off in expressions of approval. Among such letters 
was the letter from the following: 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 


Ordinarily I do not write to magazines except for business 
purposes, but somehow I feel that you deserve a letter. A bit of 
the history of my acquaintance with The JournaL—it began 
with seeing an occasional copy during my ROTC course. Then 
when I entered on active duty as a shavetail in October, 1941, 
you sent me a circular. | remembered and subscribed. And I 
might add that I have been profiting thereby ever since. The 
only bone I have to pick is the absence of Sergeant Terry Bull. 
He's a deserter by now, isn’t he? My highest compliment to 
you is that I rate The Journat in my literary affection second 
only to The Reader's Digest, and read it just as religiously. 
Though I’m in the Armored Command by military necessity, 
the Infantry is still the “Queen of Battles” for me. Again sin- 
cere congratulations on an excellent job. 

LIEUTENANT. 


PS. My old PMS&T is a Jap prisoner, hence the contribution 
to the Prisoner of War Fund enclosed. 


vi 9 ¢ 
Criticism of an Expert 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNAL 


Please find enclosed an extract that I cut from a Philadelphia 

mee i. 
tf I had the knack of this particular columnist [Mark Hel- 
linger] 1 could really do justice to what I think should be 
printed on behalf of the men who are doing the fighting and 
not let this talented military observer open both barrels on the 
ones who fight forty-eight hours at a crack so that he can keep 
on pounding his typewriter forty hours a week. 

It appears to me this genius doesn’t know that military units 
work as teams with credit due to all concerned. . . . It takes 
a very small balance wheel spring to keep a clock going in spite 
of the size of the main spring. 

He doesn’t seem to know that a battalion commander has 
to rely on patrols to know what the situation is or he can’t 
very well plan his methods of tactics. But I guess he must 
be psychic and can tell what the situation is by rumor files 
and guess work. 

This guy apparently knows more about the situation and 
the solution to it than General Eisenhower because he has it 
all doped out and seems worried because our General Staff 
doesn’t tell him, over on this side of the Atlantic, all their 
reasons for the present disposition of troops. 

And he says our troops and leaders are still simply not good 
enough! The American soldier is capable of doing any damn 
job you hand him and he can do it well. 
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He goes on to claim that some distance lies bety 
ability to perform a defense such as the Chateau-’ hiery 
the Kasserine Pass of World War I, and the ability to »ake 
“major attack.” Whether you are leading a combat p: 10) ¢, 
a division making an attack, its success depends on tho « ind 
viduals who are members of any and all units. And as | stated 
before, the American soldier has the ability to do an\ damp 
thing you tell him to do! 

Lieut 


Fort Dix, N. J. 
Pe gee 
Not Just Grim Bearers of Death 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


The saving grace of Army life for the rank and fi 
humor found in their new form of living. The odd rookie, the 
apt remark, the funny situation—all these relieve the boredom 
and the fatigue of military life for the present American 
This is especially true because most of them have no desix 
and no ambition to be or to remain soldiers though they are 
willing to do the job as best they know how. Many an Ak 
bama backwoeds trader in arms will declare that he does not 
care if he comes back minus an arm or leg just so long as he 
can be with his wife again. 

The all-maleness of the Army permits many a ferocious and 
hearty form of language not heard in the dwellings of cultur 
It permits the making of remarks about the personal qualitie 
of the other men that are so sharp and so blunt that they are 
laughable just to hear expressed. That is the thought life of 
the Army and about all its social life. 

There is not any particular number of comics in the Ann 
though there should be the natural-born wisecracker and the 
natural-born teaser of the other men. These qualities do not in 
terfere with the fighting efficiency of the Army at the front 
but they serve a valuable purpose in that they get the soldiers 
to see and remember that they are very human and not jus 
shooters, cannoneers, and grim bearers of death all the time 


Yours truly, 
Ex-Privare Pasr 38 


“Box Top Romance” 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


As a member of an infantry regiment for three and a hal 
years, | want to take the liberty of thanking you for publishing 
Captain Legree’s article “Box Top Romance.” This thing of 
the Doughboy getting the run-around is getting to be mor 
noticeable every day. 

I suppose being a member of the infantry I am inclined to & 
somewhat partial to my branch, but what soldier isn’t 

I also want to thank Captain Legree for putting in a plug 
for us. Even though some have forgotten that the infantry is st! 
the backbone of the Army, we haven't. 

Srarr Serceant Beck 
—th Infantry. 


“Yanks” 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


llant 


When such men as Lee, Jackson, Stuart and « gallant 
southerners fought so hard for their way of life ond idea! 
and then after defeat joined hands with the north ‘o form ® 
more perfect union, we should pay them the si: tribute 
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eaking of our soldiers as the Americans instead of Yanks 
inkees. 
u've no idea how proud one feels inside when he reads of 
\merican forces doing this or that, and it would please us 
Is” greatly. 
some hot-head might contest this point of view but I am 
y an American citizen exercising my right of free speech 
press and mean no harm whatsoever in advancing this sug- 
n 
Yancey Cutrton II. 
isboro, N. c. 


Men at War” 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


lournals last forever; ones I read and loaned over six months 
back return so often and start anew. Officers and men eagerly 
await the knowledge that I possess one. Today being Easter, I 
had Men at War borrowed before I could read the introduction 
but have the April Journat to console me. 
LIEUTENANT. 
APO - 


oe oe 
Booby Trap Cartoons 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 


| noted with no small amount of pride (“Imitation is the most 
sincere form of flattery”) the series of cartoons on booby traps 
published in your June issue. 

I have enclosed the publication which undoubtedly was the 
inspiration for the above cartoons. It was an original conception 
of Captain J. R. Pippart, the then commanding officer of the 
638th Engineer Camouflage Company. It was published and 
distributed by this office last January. 

The men of the 638th Engineer Camouflage Company are 
naturally pleased to see their idea being used to advantage, but 
are at the same time a little resentful that the Armored Com- 
mand School gets the credit. 

Very truy yours, 
Coronet Ricnarp U. Nicnotas. 


Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Journat apologizes for not giving credit to the 
originators. The Armored Command School also thought 
the cartoons were excellent and we reborrowed them from 
that source. 
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The Corporal Will Get His Copy 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


After months of searching for and then fighting for a chance 
to read your excellent publication I have finally managed to 
hold out a few dollars from the greedy grasp of our local card 
wizards. With this small sum locked deep in my foot-locker I 
sent in an order to be billed for a one-year membership in the 


“i 1 States Infantry Association. I waited . . . nothing 
apper d. 

The L ile of your latest issues came today. I pawed knowingly 
through the stack but with utter dismay I had received no copy. 
So, it started over again. I searched for and fought for another 
copy 

Now I'm hidden behind a stack of gas masks in the rear 
. the pply room wishing you had the bruised arm that I 

ave 


ight add, I won the debate, read the magazine and, as 
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usual, enjoyed it very much. Especially your article on “The 
Rommel Legend.” 
I trust, however, that the next issue I read will be marked 
clearly and personally : 
Crt. H. P. Hatpr, Jr., 32594356. 
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Night Reading of Lensatic Compass 


” 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourRNAL 

I suggest the following method of reading the lensatic com- 
pass at night, without the aid of a light. 

Set the luminous index mark on the crystal directly in line 
with the luminous marks on the cover. Move the crystal counter- 
clockwise one click for every one and a half degree of the given 
azimuth. Allow the luminous arrow to come to rest directly 
beneath the luminous marker on the crystal. Sight through 
the eyepiece along the luminous marks on the cover to a 
feature on the skyline that is on the axis of the compass. March 
toward this selected feature. 

FM 21-25, Section VII, paragraph 38 c (2) states: “Setting 
the compass must be done in the light usually by flashlight 
screened from observation.” 

LreuTeNant Lesure R. Be_tows 


——th Inf. 
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“When Fighters Cook” 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournNAL 


Having only recently received the March issue of The Jour 
NAL I want to tell you how eagerly it is read out here in the 
jungle and kunai grass. I only wish we could get it by V-mail. 
The articles on “Psychology for the Fighting Man” are especially 
meaningful at such an isolated post where men are isolated 
months on end. 

Now for the brickbats. Did you have to waste a valuable page 
on “When Fighters Cook?” There is no need for a little stove to 
fit over the canteen cup. Canned heat is issued in cans wide 
enough to support the canteen cup and yet leave an air space; 
hence, no gadget is needed. 

Respectfully, 
Paivare, Infantry. 
APO ——— 


Somewhere in New Guinea. 


This criticism is purely the result of an INFanrry Jour 
NAL negligence. We received and accepted the article many, 
many months ago and had it set up in type. It was one of 
those articles every magazine treasures as being “good any 
time.” But the developments slipped up on us, and by the 
time we ran the article, another solution had been adopted, 


and we slipped up on checking. 
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Breath-holding Exercises 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 


Chemical attack by aircraft and other means requires, in 
many cases, that soldiers leave the immediate vicinity under 
attack before putting on the gas mask. 

We know that droplets of gas within the gas mask mean an 
almost certain casualty. The ability of a soldier to get into the 
clear is controlled by his capacity to hold his breath. The average 
soldier can hold his breath for about thirty seconds. Statistics 
prove that by breath-holding exercises the average individual 
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can hold his breath for ninety seconds and upwards. On the 
field of battle this extra minute may mean life or death. 

How about breath-holding exercises as a regular part of 
Army training. 

Very truly yours, 
Private Josepn Rimsky. 

Co. F, —— QMTR, 
Camp Lee, Va. 


It sounds sensible to us. 
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“For the Facts As They Are” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


I am one of a recently activated ROTC Unit and can say 
that The Inranrry Journat is snatched up so quickly at mail 
call that I have quite a time trying to read it myself. 

For the facts as they are and for a spirit that’s as solid as a 
company on the march, your publication deserves everyone's 
salute. 

Very truly yours, 
Srewart Henry STERN. 
15 West 75th St. 
New York City. 


Hidden Symbols 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Referring to the request in the last sentence of the article 
“International Military Survey — Identification of Friendly 
Forces” contained on pages 57 and 58 of the May, 1943, issue 
of The Journat, | wish to submit an idea. 

Briefly, collapsible frames containing a venetian blind ar- 
rangement could be furnished to field units. Painted with an 
identifying symbol on one side and camouflaged on the other, 
they could be placed where the signal could easily be seen 
by approaching friendly units or planes, and instantly reversed 
and hidden from enemy eyes. Being collapsible, they could 
be made large enough to be easily seen. 

Smaller units could be mounted on the rear of tanks and 
other vehicles. 

Sincerely, 

Corporat Lowext C. Joxunson. 
Medical Dept. 
Camp Wallace, Tex. 


Graduate Insignia 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

For the last two or three months I have read with interest 
the letters published in The Journat regarding special insignia 
for OCS graduates. Let me now fire my burst. 

I feel that nothing can destroy morale and coéperation more 
quickly within a unit than for its officers to be divided into 
cliques of this or that kind, regardless of how harmless they 
may at first seem. An officer of one group will receive a pro- 
motion or a much sought after assignment and immediately the 
other group believes that there is something underhanded 
going on. 

If I were the CO of the mythical 999th Infantry I should in- 
form my officers in very definite terms that they were now not 
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graduates of this source or that, but officers of the Ar 
of the 999th Infantry. 

To allow some officers in a unit distinctive insignia or desj 
nation, such as is suggested, is asking for trouble, and trou} 
never refuses a cordial invitation like that. 

However, I must admit that I have very definite ideas o, 
which systems of training are best, and often express them. | 
sincerely wish I did not, as victory will not be hastened | 
arguments. 

Sincerely, 
LreuTENANT VERNE D. Puitirs 
——th Bomb. Squadron. 


Overseas Edition 


With this issue (September), the Overseas Inranrny 
Journat is being enlarged to a much more legible six 
We'd like to hear from any who will write as to whether 
the new size remedies the main fault of the first attempr- 
smallness of type. 

Here are some comments on the July issue. The vote goes 
both ways, but there’s more difference in eyes than we 


thought. The larger edition ought to help. 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


Congratulations on the new overseas edition of The Journai 
I'm now able to carry it on my person to be read during slack 
hours on shift. 


more copies of back issues for re-reading. 1 only wish The 
Journat would be procurable in both sizes Cor the new only 
at the option of subscribers. Not only for the duration bu 
afterwards as well. 

Thank you for the article on Air Forces communications worl 
in the Philippines in the May issue. My Lieutenant also en 
joyed reading it. 

Yours truly, 
S /Scr. USAAF Comm 
APO ——— 


Oe ae 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourRNAL 


Quite often I use articles as bases for classes within the com 
pany. After I’ve finished, the magazine is passed among the 
men. I’m mighty glad to see the new pocket-sized edition. It is 
convenient and easy to read. It also saves valuable paper 

Captain, MP G 
APO ——— 


4 7 7 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 
Your new overseas edition is fine. Very legible and sensible. 
CoLoneL, 
Corps Headqu arters 
APO ——— 
New York City. 
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To the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL 


The overseas edition of The Inrantry Journat came 4? 
surprise to most of us. I think the idea is a fine one but n ™ 
regiment all subscribers are of the opinion that it is ‘00 a 

ue. 10% 


to read and as a consequence none have read the iss 
situation is of course unfortunate. Personally I have 
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to read more than ten minutes at a time before having 

siderable eye fatigue, in spite of a good pair of well-fitted 
es. As a result I expect to miss a great deal of fine informa- 
contained in The InFantry JourRNAL. 

t is suggested that The Journat use larger type even at the 
nense of reducing the number of articles contained therein. 
little information in readable type or print would, I believe, 

referable to much material which cannot be read except 
th great difficulty. 
Very sincerely, 
Coronet, Infantry. 
PO __- 
New York City 
go: heey 

lo the Editors of The InrFantry JourNAL 


Enclosed is an article for “Cerebrations.” Please send the 
check to me or give the contents to the janitor with my com- 
p! ments. 

Your new overseas edition is fine business, except that I durn 
near need a microscope to read it. 

Respectfully, 
LIEUTENANT. 
APO ——— 


B New Orleans, La. 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL 


Have received your May overseas issue which is quite easy to 
read and am enjoying it very much. We here in England cer- 
tainly appreciate magazines from home. Keep up the good 


= work 


Major. 
APO ——— 


eae 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 


The first copy of your overseas edition of The InFanrry 


§ Journat has just arrived and in the editorial section I noticed 


you asked for comments on it. 

For two years I have been saving my copies like they were 
gold as they are priceless for references, and this last edition 
kind of took the wind out of me. No longer do I get a colorful 
edition, but a drab, undersized, copy that can hardly be read in 
poor lighting which is sure to come at the end of the day. For 
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bright lights it is swell, but out of doors when the sun is setting 
it's a tough one to read. If there is any possibility of your chang- 
ing my edition to the regular one it would be greatly appreci- 
ated, but I realize that there are probably many people with the 
same desire and you may not be able to fulfill them all. I do 
hope you will be able to change mine without too much trouble. 

The magazine is still tops and the information on jungle 
fighting is certainly of great value. It’s the individual rifleman 
that will win this war in the long run. 

Sincerely yours, 
LrsUTENANT. 

San Francisco. 


APO ——— 
We will have full-sized back numbers (without charge) 


for those who want to bind them later on. 
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To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Just received your May issue of The Journat, and the new 
overseas edition sure is swell. One feature of it is that it fits into 
your pocket, which makes it easier to take into the field with 
you. 

Yours sincerely, 
LIBUTENANT. 
APO ——— 


San Francisco, Calif. 
4 4 7 


To the Editors of The INFantry JourRNAL 


I have just received my first copy of the overseas edition of 
The Inrantry Journat, and I wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on the reduction of the size of your maga- 
zine. You have accomplished all of your intentions of the pur 
pose of your new edition. I enjoy reading The Inranrry 
Journat, and the information and pointers | get from your 
magazine is well above any other source of published assistance 
available. 

Yours sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT. 
APO ——— 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Authority 


The humblest bred man who stands in the ranks of an army is as 
susceptible of the sentiment of glory, and honor, and shame, as the 
proudest captain that ever carried a plume. The ideas of the ast cen- 


tury still prevail too much in the military service. . 


. . It is incompe- 


tent men alone who will treat a soldier in the ranks with contempt or 
cruelty.—Wirt1am Duane, Adjutant General USA, in A Hand- 


book for Infantry, 1814. 




















Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Hot Shot 


When I| was a kid our neighborhood gang, like neigh- 
borhood gangs since time immemorial, engaged in fierce 
vacant-lot battles with gangs from other neighborhoods or 
The evolution of our ordnance from 
mud- or snow-balls, as the season dictated, to rubber sling 
shots and finally to the low-powered Daisy air rifle, was in 
step with our advancing adolescence. Despite the welts we 
more than occasionally received, the introduction of a 
shoulder weapon into our sandlot versions of Gettysburg 
and the Meuse-Argonne was less lethal than our parents’ 
hysterical protestations and stern prohibitions would have 
us believe when they discovered that modern warfare had 
come to the neighborhood. 

Parental prohibitions imposed peace-by-force on our war- 
fare and we turned to other forms of activity until the real 
war hustled most of us into uniform. Now I remember 
those welts raised by BB shot and have an idea the air rifle 
could be turned to good use in training. 

On the blitz course coaches and observers stationed at 
critical points exhort the trainees to take cover, to roll in a 
ditch, to get that rump down. An air rifle hissing BB shot 
and raising red welts on an offending posterior would be a 
better reminder than all the purple passages sergeant- 
instructors have ever broadcast. 

The air rifle could be used too, on many small unit prob- 
lems. There could be problem firing without the necessity 
of large areas for safety. For facial protection a screen 

could be attached to each man’s helmet liner or special 
goggles could be worn. It would even be possible to use 
old gas masks if the eye glass was reinforced. 


LreuTENANT Daisy. 


among ourselves. 


Tell em Why! 


More than enough, varying in practical value from the 
wisdom of the ancients to the gibbering of idiots, has been 
written about morale. This two-cents’ worth is based upon 
a year of careful observation, and is guaranteed to work, as 
far as it goes, which is farther than one might think. 

A fundamental factor in the morale of men is their opin- 
ion of the efficiency and intelligence with which they are 
being handled. T hey will work well if they believe that the 
work they are doing is necessary and effective. There will 


be little goldbricking if their energy isn’t wasted and if they 
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can see that the work has been planned intelligently. | 
men will intentionally fail to hold up their end if they thi 
they are a part of an efficient organization doing importan: 
work. 

Unfortunately, the average GI order seldom m 
soldier feel that way because, while it may state specifica 
what is to be done, it scidom states why it should be done 
that way. Purpose is inherent in every activity of the 
human being. Nothing can be done efficiently unless | 
purpose is understood. It will be either overdo 
underdone, either energy will be wasted or the end will ne 
be achieved. It can’t be done right if you don’t know “w! 

This applies to everything without qualification, from 
grand strategy to scrubbing floors. You know it is true ix 
your case; you can quote plenty of examples of orders 
couldn’t be intelligently carried out because you d 
know what they were trying to accomplish. W ell, i 
of everyone else, too! 

Purposeless work is tremendously tiring. This accow 
for the unpopularity of calisthenics, for the goal of ' 
aimless arm-waving and body twisting is too dist 
intangible to be apparent. Comparatively, the chet 
course is popular. 

Remember, when you hear a GI grumbling “What ha 
this got te do with winning the war,” remember that i 
legitimate question, and if you gave the order he is griping 
about, you ought to be able to tell him the answer! 

Corporat KELL‘ 


Platoon Leaders 


Corporal H. Noffsinger [Cerebrations, July] has a gow 
point when he says that the platoon sergeant is a person © 
some importance. But the platoon sergeant is by no m 
the most important man in the platoon. Certai nly 
assigns all of the details from the platoon, and admir 
the orders of his officers. And in living with his - ne 
probably comes a lot closer to the men than does the p# 
toon leader. But if his platoon leader is worth ! 
knows what the platoon sergeant is doing most o! 

“This platoon will . is a pretty good phra 

platoon leader, for he knows at all times what t! coe 
will do, including the platoon sergeant. The training 0! 
platoon leader as an enlisted man and then in OC) ™ 
practical experience after he graduated surely gives him® 
sounder knowledge of what the platoon will do in 
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ical situation, than his platoon sergeant who has only 
, around for a year or so. 
wonder if Corporal Noffsinger has really had officers 
ut guts and initiative or whether he is merely swallow- 
he ancient folklore of enlisted men that all officers are 
Drive, or initiative, is one of the prime requisites for 
iation from OCS and I have yet to see the officer that 
t have a measure of that quality. As for guts, it'll be a 
lay for the Army when its platoon leaders can’t lead 
platoons no matter how tough the going. From the re- 
that I hear from overseas, officers that can’t lead their 
‘ns are soon relieved. 

ur regiment, and I doubt if we are much different in 

espect from any other, officers lead by example and I 
\der to think of what our CO would say if he ever 

ght any of us not really leading our platoon. 
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Mirror Attachment for M4 Sight 


\ mirror attachment for the M4 mortar sight can easily 
be made from the metal pocket mirror commonly carried 
by men in the field. The drawing shows the dimensions 
and how it is attached to the sight. The attachment is put 


n place on the side of the sight away from the operator and 
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WITHIN VIEW 
slightly above the cross level. The long leg of the attach- 
ment is bent around the right end of the cross level to hold 
the mirror in place. The short leg extends down the side 
ot sight above the longitudinal level and is bent 
‘ightly toward the operator to bring the level in view as 
the is focussed on the open sight or collimator. 

[he use of this attachment makes it possible for all of the 
hive rence points indicated in the drawing to be in 
” the eye when setting up the mortar. It speeds up 
the 


ig up of the mortar and also gives the gunner a 


> 
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chance to cross level the mortar without exposing his body 
to enemy fire. 
Three of these attachments can be cut out of one 3 x 5 
mirror. 
CotoneLt Mirror 
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Service Makes the Officer 


Only service, and lots of it, makes an officer good. His 
education, military or otherwise, can't determine his final 
ability as an officer. During my service, both as an enlisted 
man and an officer, I have had ample opportunity to ob 
serve the various degrees of professional skill displayed by 
the West Point, Reserve, and OCS oflicer. 

When I was an enlisted man I thought the West Pointer 
was the best damned officer a soldier could ask for. He took 
care of us. His bearing was soldierly and he knew his busi 
ness. We could always expect a fair deal. We could expect 
discipline. 

I looked down on the Reserve and National Guard ofh 
cers assigned to my outhit. We, the common herd, knew the 
soldiering business much better than they did—or so we 
thought. When inspection day came around we dreaded it 
when the inspecting officer was a Reserve officer. It seemed 
to us that he had an idea that he would lose face if he did 
not gig us. It appeared that most Reserve officers seemed 
hesitant about giving commands. Instead of telling us what 
to do they were prone to ask us. They seemed afraid that 
they would hurt our feelings. They were 
their policies and seemed to remain civilians at heart. 

But finally I became an officer. My viewpoint changed. 
No longer did I look down upon the lowly Reserve and 
National Guard officer. No, I began to look up to him. 
For I realized that I knew less about everything than any 
one other officer in the Army of the United States. 

Now I, and my OCS colleagues, were the hesitant ones. 
I had to keep remembering that I was not an enlisted man 
any more but an officer. I could not pal around with the 
enlisted men and expect to give them orders the next day. 
Nor could I give vent to my feelings. I had to keep my 
opinions to myself. We OCS graduates are becoming of 
ficers slowly but we still lack the service as an officer that 
will give us the necessary confidence in ourselves. 

It seems to me that the West Pointer is a good officer 
because of the military life and education which has been 
drilled into him day after day for a period of three or four 
years. The Reserve and OCS officer simply needs service. 
For no matter how intelligent he is, or how much time he 
had in the Army as an enlisted man, the transition from 
civilian or enlisted status to officer status is a great one. Only 
experience can bridge the gap. 

So let’s not try too hard to make a distinction between 
the Reserve, OCS, and West Point officer. Instead let's all 
hide behind the cloak of anonymity, letting service and 
results count. 
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Leadership 


PERSONAL LEADERSHIP FOR COMBAT OFFICERS. 
By Lieutenant Prentiss B. Reed, Jr. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1943. 116 Pages; $1.50. 


Leadership is such an all-important matter that we must give 
close thought to books that discuss it. To my mind this little 
handbook of leadership is a sincere and earnest effort to present 
the elements of leadership in plain language, which contains 
some excellent things, many good things, but also many things 
which I disagree with thoroughly and which I therefore think 
are faults in such a book. There are also one or two general 
faults, the chief of which is that the author too often contents 
himself with the statements of the qualities necessary in a leader 
without giving his readers much idea of how to achieve those 
qualities. 

I especially like the author's section headed “Training For 
What?” in which he most forcefully puts over the point that 
every particle of training must be aimed toward eventual com- 
bat. If he had written the rest of the book as well as this it 
would be a contribution of highest value to young Army 
leaders. There are many other briefer passages which do drive 
their points home. But too often the author contents himself 
with homilies. 

There are several statements in the early part of the book 
that in my opinion involve incorrect psychology. For example, 
the author says “there are many ‘born leaders,’ men who are 
natural leaders of others.” Perhaps the quotations around 

born leaders” are the author's way of telling us that he doesn’t 
quite believe the words he is using. The methods of the leader 
are learned, either by watching and imitating other leaders, or 
by practice. No one is born with them. 

The author also feels that such leaders are usually strong 
men in the physical sense, and “always strong in the moral 
sense.’ He says that “they are possessed of strong wills,” and 
that “such men employ their intelligence and reasoning power 
to fulfill these desires” (the desires of directing group action). 
There are so many exceptions in leaders who are not outstand- 
ing in physical strength that I don’t believe “usually” takes 
care of the matter here. The old idea that the corporal has to 
be able to beat up anybody in his squad simply won't hold 
water. | once saw a company that had all the good boxers of 
the regiment in it, all of them noncoms. The first sergeant 














happened to be a scrawny shrimp of a man but he was very 
nearly the only leader worthy of the name in the whole com- 
pany. Size and physical strength have very little to do with 
leadership, whether of a squad or an army, so long as the man 
meets « reasonable standard of physique. 

I ci. cree also with the following statement: “Keen reflective 
thinkin. and command are altogether different functions. One 
_ with the attention turned inward into the mind; the 

eT 











tive and is looking out toward the world of fact. . . .” 








I say instead that command, able command, always requires 
fast, keen thinking because, as the author brings out later in his 
book, careful planning (which can only be done through re- 
flective thinking and the use of the imagination) is a most 
important part of leadership. 

In his chapters on “Orders” and “The Exercise of Command” 
the author leads me to feel, for one thing, that he is saying that 
all orders should be given in considerable detail, and for 
another, that the leader must be constantly checking up on his 
orders. He gives sample orders about policing a battery street. 
They should be given, he says, somewhat as follows: “Police 
the battery street now. Go around all tents and to the center of 
the road at each end, and report back in the orderly room in 
one hour.” It is simply leading your noncoms by the hand to 
give orders in this way. It might be necessary to be that exact 
the first time, with a new and inexperienced noncom or private. 
But “get a detail and police the battery street,” said to any man 
of any training or responsibility, should certainly imply that 
the job is to be done now and that it is to be done thoroughly. 
And so far as checking up on orders is concerned, I consider it 
a grave fault in leadership to be constantly breathing down the 
backs of the necks of men who have been given a job to do. 
Check up, yes; but check up by a quick visit and don’t rob 
your noncoms of responsibility and initiative by supervising 
their supervision. That is the bad habit that sometimes makes 
generals try to run three or four thousand squads instead of a 
division. 

I would like also to discuss, briefly, the following passage 
“The correct reaction—in fact the only possible reaction to any 
order—must be an automatic and powerful impulse toward 
immediate compliance with the spirit and letter of it. One must 
solve as a matter of course any new problems that an order may 
create. . . . Orders which come from higher authority and 
which interfere with the necessary and valid aims and opera- 
tions of the lower units will often be received. This is normal 
operation, however, for all organizations. It should be counted 
on to happen all the time. Such orders bedevil colonels and 
generals just as much as they do corporals, sergeants, and sec- 
ond lieutenants.” I hardly consider this a sufficient explanation. 
Shortly before this passage the author gives the example of a 
platoon that is busy cleaning its weapons. The platoon leader 
gets an order to furnish eight men for a fatigue detail. He 
picks out eight men, puts a man in charge, and tells them to 
report for duty and to report back upon being dismissed. Then 
he redistributes the work of cleaning the weapons among the 
men who are left with him. This example, as such, is OK, 
though a combat example would have been better. But the 
order to furnish the eight-man fatigue detail was not by any 
means an order that “interfered with the necessary and valid 
aims and operations” of the platoon. The aims and operation 
of the platoon were carried right on by the sergeant. They 
may have been extended for little in time but they were not 
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Air Power and Totel War 
By CY CALDWELL 


An able airman and editor writes sanely and reason- 
ably about this new weapon. 
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An able war correspondent writes well about our 
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interfered with. They would not have been interfer 
had the whole platoon been called out for fatigue, bec 
cleaning of the weapons could have been done lat: 
principal “necessary and valid aims and operations” 
lower unit consist in playing its part as a member of t} 
unit. 

I have another criticism of this same passage. It im; 
higher and lower authority are constantly working 
purposes, which is not so in many well-command 
though even in such units there will be occasional confi 
poorly led units the thing will happen often. But to 
it is “normal operation for all organizations” is to say 
Army can never reach the point where it will clic 
author is thinking in terms of the growing pains of an e» 
wartime army, not of an experienced battle unit or a thor 
trained professional force. 

There is still one other thing about this passage. Pro: 
complete compliance is by no means “the only possible reactio: 
to any order.” It should be the reaction to most orders, but the 
best commanders occasionally slip and issue an order that they 
would not want obeyed in the situation in which the order is 
actually received. Some of the finest examples of initiative in 
battle are those of subordinate leaders who have done the exact 
opposite of what the orders they received from a higher com 
mander directed them to do. In doing this, you have to be ven 
certain that your higher commander would not want his order 
obeyed in the circumstances, but this situation does arise, espe 
cially in battle. 

Here, very briefly, are a few other matters on which | differ 
The author says “A fine touch of the lash will always raise men 
to a higher level of performance and can be counted on as a las: 
resort in a Critical situation to pull a good unit through.” This 
is a generality, and “a fine touch of the lash” would mean a 
hundred different things to a hundred different leaders. “Per 
sonal enthusiasm and intensity of purpose on the part of a leader 
are highly contagious.” I am afraid this is not always x 
Nothing wears out much faster than personal enthusiasm con 
stantly applied. A general enthusiasm about winning the war 
and good cheer in carrying out routine tasks is OK. But the 
bubbling enthusiast who finds a reason (and believes it) for 
sailing into every daily task soon becomes ridiculous because 
few men can pump up an equal enthusiasm. For this reason | 
disagree also with the author's example of giving the troops the 
purpose of an order: “We want the trucks kept clean. Wash all 
wheels with a brush and hose off the underside of the bodies 
and the running gear.” The words “We want the trucks kept 
clean” are an apologetic insult to a normal man’s intelligence 
Keeping trucks clean is something to put over at the beginning 
of vehicle training and to keep up, not through specious apped! 
whenever the order is given to clean them, but by reminding 
the whole unit as often as need be, that the aim is efficient 
operation in combat and that a clean truck runs better, and that 
the outfit aims to stand high in its battle performance 

The author also says that you must stick to an order once you 
have issued it. “Never change your methods in the middle 0 
an operation, as this generally brings things to a standstill 
Here is another generality and, to me, a most dangerous one 
because it doesn’t allow for enemy action in combat. In combat 
the situation is constantly changing. An order to do a certain 9 
thing may undoubtedly seem best at the time it is given. Five 
minutes later it may be one of the worst things to continue 
doing. It may mean death for many men. The thing ' do 
then is to change your method, and change it as fast 1s you 
to something better. 

In a passage regarding unambiguous orders, the 
that they are not always easy to compose, that the 
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larity lies on the one who writes it,” that “there should be a 
ain and specific statement, covering every single thing that 
to be done,” that “it must be expressed so that there is no way 
f getting more than one meaning out of it... . .” Well, this 
all to the good (except for putting “every single thing that is 
be done” into the order), but it does not tell a leader much 
.bout how this important thing is to be done. 
In the beginning I said that there were a lot of good things in 
‘is little book. There are. I've spent most of my space on some 
of the things I considered faults in a work on leadership. I want 
to say again that the author's sincerity of purpose is evident on 
every page. But the faults of the book are too many to recom- 
mend it to any man except the leader of sufficient experience to 
he able to pick out those faults. 
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Lectures on FSR III 


\RMORED WARFARE. By Major General J. F. C. Fuller. 
Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1943. 
189 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 


In his preface to the original edition of the book of which this 
is actually a revised edition, Lectures On FSR III, General Ful- 
ler explained most clearly what the purpose of his book was. 
At that time (1932) the only book in the British Army on 
armored forces was a confidential text. “What is wanted today,” 
wrote General Fuller, “is a public and not a secret book, a book 
which may be obtained anywhere, read anywhere, and left 
anywhere, and not a book coupled with lock and key, for such 
books remain under lock and key and are little read except by 
the curious.” He then went on to say that for many years he 
had believed and urged “that general tactical training for war 
demands two books, one dealing with present day warfare, and 
the other with future warfare. . . . We are living in a transi 
tional military age, and were war to break out tomorrow, unless 
we have carefully thought out future possibilities, however 
full our knowledge of actualities may be, we shall be most 
indifferently prepared to wage it.” 

Therefore General Fuller, who had recently written a book 
called Lectures On FSR II (that was the particular volume of 
the British Field Service Regulations which dealt with tactics), 
wrote a second book called Lectures On FSR III in which he 
simply “motorized” and “mechanized” each of the lectures in 
his other book. The result was a book unique in the history of 
warfare, for it was an attempt, remarkably successful, to write 
tactical regulations for the next war rather than the last one. 

Now General Fuller has taken Lectures On FSR III and an- 
notated them throughout with reference to the fighting in the 
present war up to the end of 1942. The notes dealing with the 
present war are brief; they are inserted in each part of the text 
where they apply. 

Armored Warfare is indeed an important addition to the 
Military Classics Series of the Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany. When it was first issued in 1932 it was a book that de- 
served the widest reading by the American Army officer. It is 
still of great interest to every man who has endeavored to think 
in terms of modern warfare. 

In his foreword Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A. Marshall de- 
xribes the manner in which Lectures On FSR III was origi- 
nally conceived and developed, and tells how the book was 
more studied in Europe than in the English-speaking democ- 


facies, and how it received especial study in Germany and 

Russia. I agree with all that Colonel Marshall says in praise 

of the book but believe that one correction is due. He says that 

fot more than half a dozen officers had taken it from the library 

— ‘»tantry School up to the day that the present war began. 
aC 


eposed there.” he writes, “virtually undiscovered though 
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you'll enjoy going through time and again. 


$2.00 


Three swell “two-bit” books— 
Pocket History of the U. S. 


Pocket Book of War Humor 
See Here, Private Hargrove 


The Army Life 
By WO E. J. KAHN, JR. 


Lightly humorous, but penetrating essays on the Army 
by a selectee. 


Sound Off $3.50 
(THE ARMY’S BOOK OF ARMY SONGS) 


Every company or equivalent unit should have a copy. 


$1.75 


25¢ each 


$1.75 


Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 


Blitz French 75¢ 


By GEORGES NICOT 
A useful book of “action” French. 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases 
By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 


A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and British Malaya. 


$1.00 
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it was undoubtedly the greatest treasure in the place. a 
am sure, however, that the Benning library copy of 1. cture; 
On FSR III from which Colonel Marshall made these bse, 
vations was one of two or three copies originally placed ») the 
library, for I was there at the time, and | remember ¢! + the 
copy which I drew out and read was nearly worn ou: from 
study and perusal. I also recall that several officer instructors 
and students at the school at that time sent to England for thei; 
own copies. Even so, this only means at best that a score or tw: 
of officers may have studied Lectures On FSR III whereas they 
should have been numbered in thousands; hence Colone! Mar 
shall’s criticism remains generally valid. 

It is truly remarkable how much of the book is fully ap 
plicable in today’s war although it was written eleven years ago 
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Army Ground Forces 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ARM) 
GROUND FORCES. By Colonel Joseph 1. Greene. Ney 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1943. 209 Pages; Index 
Illustrated; $2.50. 


Our Army is so big that its many subdivisions are hard ever 
for the soldier to grasp. The wartime organization, moreover 
is far from simple and though it is now two years since Arm 
Air Forces, Army Service Forces (at first Services of Supply 
and Army Ground Forces were established, many people & 
not have them straight in mind even yet. 

Of the largest Army units Army Ground Forces has perhap: 
been less clearly comprehended than any of the others. The 
purpose of this book by an editor of The Inrantry Journai 
was to describe clearly for the general reader the place of Arm 
Ground Forces in the Army as a whole and to summarize the 
work of each of its subordinate commands, describe its general 
methods of training, and show the relationship of Army Ground 
Forces to the fighting forces in the war theaters. 

In the first chapter the author places Army Ground Force: 
within the Army set-up and in the next outlines the organize 
tion of Army Ground Forces as a military unit. In his third 
chapter he discusses the Command and Staff of AGF as estab 
lished in Washington. Then follows a chapter on the modem 
army unit, a description which helps to show the type of large 
combat unit for which Army Ground Forces provides division: 
and other units. 

There is:a general chapter on the training of ground force: 
another on the methods of training employed, one on air-groun¢ 
training, and a chapter on training for command and staff. Th: 
book closes with a brief chapter on Army Ground Forces and it: 
war mission. 

Because we are in the middle of a war such a book canno 
contain a full table of organization break-down of the mam 
Ground Force units and activities it describes. The author ha 
shown, however, how the largest of all the ground units op 
erates, and what its mission is in terms of winning the wa! 
This is the first book devoted to Army Ground Forces and it 
therefore especially useful to those who may not have a cle 
understanding of that unit. 

Author's royalties on What You Should Know About Arm 
Ground Forces go to The Infantry Journal Prisoner of W 


Fund. 
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Military Studies 


STUDIES ON WAR. Washington: Infantry Journal, !%° 
158 Pages; 25¢. 


For a number of years the quarterly magazine Military Affe” 
and its predecessor, The Journal of the American \\ilitary |" 
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‘ute has continued to appear with frequent military studies 
importance touching many sides of warfare. Studies On 
ar is a collection of some of the best of these. 
[he three parts of the anthology contain articles concerning 
ropean military thought and practice, economics and war- 
e, and the United States Army past and present. Studies 
, War is not a reprint but an original book and one of The 
cantry Journat’s Fighting Forces Series which is being 
blished in inexpensive form for the purpose of insuring a 
ide distribution of sound and useful military books in time of 
- and after. Studies On War is, therefore, a military book 


f permanent value and interest. 
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British History For Americans 


THE MAKING OF MODERN BRITAIN. By John Bartlet 
Brebner and Allan Nevins. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1943. 243 Pages; $2.50. 


There has been a distinct need for a good short history of 
Great Britain for the American reader. These well-known 
American historians have done a good job of it which has none 
of the marks of a wartime quickie. 

Nor does The Making of Modern Britain glorify the nation 
with whom we share a common language. The authors have 
simply stuck to the job of writing its history briefly and directly, 
and without the weightiness of style for which too many writers 
of history are justly noted. 

There is special emphasis on the British institutions from 
which we trace our own. This is another reason why The Mak- 
ing of Modern Britain is especially suitable as a background 


book for any army man who is going to operate in close contact 
with the British. 


7 ee 
Fighting Forces Reprints 


CONFLICT: Tre Crvtt War. By George Fort Milton. Wash- 
ington: Infantry Journal, 1943. 25¢. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE FIFTH COLUMN. By 
George Fort Milton. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1943. 
247 Pages; 25¢. 


These are reprints of two important books on the American 
Civil War period both of which contain numerous lessons 
which are thoroughly applicable in the present war. Conflict, 
made available to the Fighting Forces Series-as a limited 
book for distribution to the armed services only by Coward- 
McCann, Inc., is by all odds the best single-volume book on 
the War Between the States. Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 
Column is an equally interesting description of the undercover 
movement in the North during the Civil War period, and the 
steps taken to prevent it from doing great harm to the war 
effort. The original publishers were Vanguard Press who, by 
special arrangement, gave permission to the Infantry Journal 
to publish this Fighting Forces edition of the complete book. 
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A Medical Officer in the Burma Retreat 


BURMA SURGEON. By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Sea 


grave. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1943. 295 
Pages; $3.00. 


This is the story of a hard-hitting medical missionary who 
built and staffed a large hospital at Nankham in the northern 
ros tes of Burma and saw the Burma Road and ultimately 

ev 


come to his door. When the United Nations impro- 
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What You Should Know About: 


SPIES AND SABOTEURS ........... $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 





ARMY GROUND FORCES .. $2.50 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 

pi lg NS $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

RPP Aree $2.50 
By Capt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ...... $2.50 
By Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS . $2.50 
By Lt. Col. James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE ............ $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and 

V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS .. $2.50 
By Col. Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ....... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR ... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE .... $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE ... $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

THE SIGNAL CORPS ........... . $2.50 
By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 

Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 


By LT. COL. SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, plus a 
handy plastic protractor and blank pages. It will fit 
the average shirt or blouse pocket. 





Our Armed Forces 35¢ 


(Four for $1.00) 
A valuable description of the Armed Forces of the 
United States prepared with the official assistance of 
the War and Navy Departments for the Office of 


Education of the government for use in secondary 
schools. 
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MILITARY CLASSICS 


Armored Warfare $1.00 
By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it with notes from 
the actual fighting in this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of the art of warfare by the most 
quoted student of war. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five military classics in one volume—the writings of 
Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and 
Napoleon. 


Defense $1.00 
By FIELD MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War $1.00 
By GENERAL WALDEMAR ERFURTH 


The essence of German military thought on che 
strategy of surprise. 


Douhet and Aerial Warfare $1.75 


By COLONEL LOUIS SIGAUD 


A study of the Italian general’s concept of the use 
of air power. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


In this Fighting Forces book can be found the essence 
of Clausewitz’s thought on war. (The 25¢ edition is 
available to members of the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all at 
$1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Three studies of three great commanders — Marl- 
borough, Frederick and Napoleon. 
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vised their defense of Burma, he helped patch up the | 
ligers, then the British and Chinese troops. General S; 
finding that Dr. Seagrave had formed his superbly: 
Burmese nurses into mobile medical units equipped with 
and trucks, knew a good man when he saw one. Prom, 
made Seagrave a major in the U. S. Army Medical ( 
Thus, in typical American fashion, a brilliant surgeo: 
never in his wildest dreams could have fancied himse| 
make-shift army medico, became one in fact. 

When retreat to India became necessary Seagrave 


band of nurses along with the British and American office:s on 
the heart-breaking trek through the jungle. This book is the 
story of that adventure. It is told by a man whose humanity 
greatness, and sense of humor appear on every page. The 


reviewer knows of no recent book which gives a clearer pictur 
of Burma and its people. Now a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Medical Corps, Dr. Seagrave is preparing for the eventua 
reconquest of Burma. There is no narrowness, isolation 
religious bigotry in Dr. Seagrave. He writes: “Some peopl 
feel no desire to be killed defending Burma or India or C} 
Somehow I keep feeling that everything we are doing here i: 
being done for America and for the whole world.” This is » 
grand book and deserves a wide reading public.—D. V 
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More Skillful Reading Methods 


REMEDIAL READING. By Frances Oralind Triggs. Mi 
neapolis: University of Minnesota, 1943. 219 Pages; Index 
$2.50. 


Miss Trigys discusses the methods and application of im 
proving reading ability in colleges. It is now a number of year 
since some thorough tests discovered that freshmen in colleg: 
could not on the average read as well as eighth grade pupils 
In fact, one very extensive test conducted in Pennsylvani 
brought out the fact that the same men lost considerably ir 
reading ability as they went through high school, and did no 
necessarily regain that ability by the time they had finishe 
college. It is also true that many finish grade school withou 
ever achieving the reading ability that would help them muc! 
in later life. Miss Triggs has been devoting years to the stud: 
and development of methods by which college students can be 
taught to read better and, therefore, in the usual case, mak 
much better progress in their work. 

Unquestionably this problem has a wide military applicatio 
not only in war but in peace. Slow and faulty reading method 
on the part of many men, including officers, are responsible fo 
many an error in the conduct of military operations, adminis 
trative and combat. There is good reason to believe that readin 
tests and remedial reading courses would not only be valuabl 
in improving the grasp of large numbers of men in the arm 
who must do much studying, but would also be of assistanc 
to many men of maturity who have obtained responsible pos 
tions but whose capacity for rapid completion of work invol 
ing reading of official papers, reports, and so on, could be muc! 


improved. 

I should think that the methods described in Remedial Rea 
ing would be a book of highest importance not only to : leg ge 
in general but to those of the armed services now supervising 


studies for war 
yg yg 7 
Internal Enemies 


UNDER COVER. By John Roy Carlson. New b! 
Dutton & Company, 1943. 544 Pages; Illustrate 3 


For four years the author of this book worked intim ely #™ 
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-he internal enemies of America—the Bundists and other Axis 
sympathizers. His undercover work began in the endeavor to 
‘et material for a magazine. He began to run into so many 
things that he kept right on at the job after the declaration of 
war, and tells us how he made a wider and wider acquaintance 
ymong the Axis sympathizers, all the time submitting full 
-eports to the authorities. 
‘Naturally only those authorities could vouch for the full 
vuthenticity of all that Mr. Carlson says, but his book is so 
cked with factual statements about named individual enemies 
od their friends and acquaintances, many of whom have 
ready been arrested and sentenced, that the book has the ring 
f accuracy throughout. Moreover, Mr. Carlson tells his de- 
tailed story without trying to blow himself up into a super-spy 
:nd without using the abominable super-breathless method of 
writing that makes most such books sound phony whether 
they are or not. Under Cover is, in fact, highly interesting 
reading for any American citizen who wants to rub elbows 
second hand with the great American shirt brigades. They were 
not a pretty bunch. They kept right on plugging for Hitler, 
however indirectly, after Pearl Harbor. They were all able to 
gather and hold sizable followings. Close study of such work 
»s that of this author should, it seems to me, lead to ways of 
effective and rapid exposure of such enemies of our country 
even in time of peace. 
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Good Reporting 


ASSIGNMENT TO NOWHERE: Tue Barrie ror Tu- 


sista. By Lowell Bennett. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1943. 320 Pages; $2.75. 


{| would rank this book well up among the accounts of the 
war by correspondents. Mr. Bennett is a close observer and he 
did much getting around in Tunisia. Assignment to Nowhere 
especially reflects the spirit of the American fighting soldier. 
‘I coulda got that bastard if I'd been a little quicker,” was the 
reaction of one tank destroyer soldier who wasn’t worrying 
about his wound half as much as he was about not being faster 
on the draw than a German. Mr. Bennett tells us a lot of 
interesting things about air troops and ground troops both, and 
there isn’t a soldier not yet in the fighting zone who won't 


enjoy and profit from his book. 
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First-rate Action Narrative 


QUEENS DIE PROUDLY. By W. L. White. New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Company, 1943. 273 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Again in Queens Die Proudly, as in They Were Expendable, 
Mr. White uses the method of putting his battle narratives into 
the mouths of the actual crews of the bombers he describes. 
And again it is a most successful method. These first-person 
narratives are exciting and dramatic and among the best battle 
tories of the war. They are stories that will be told by fying 
men and patriotic Americans in general just as long as our 


ountry lives. They are accurate, too. Queens Die Proudly 
tands high on the list of flying war books. 
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ALL Ol IT ARLENE. By H. I. Phillips. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Company, 1943. 202 Pages; $1.75. 


There are some funny places in this book. But I don’t think 





























rs an\ contribution to the effort of the hundreds of thousands 
» Women who will be wearing uniforms as part of the armed 
orces j 








this war. I may be unduly suspicious but it seems to 
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Flying Health 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 
A practical guide to the health problems of flying men 


Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A helpful background book for G-2’s. 


$2.00 


Riot Control 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual which stresses the prob 
lems of platoons, companies and battalions when on 


riot duty. 


Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force up to the first World War 


$1.50 


$2.50 


Annapolis: Gangway to the Quarterdeck $3 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The story of the Naval Academy. 


West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 
An easily understood guide to the logistics and com- 
munications of this war. 
Armies on W heels $2.50 
By LIEUT. COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war 


The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms 


Touch Football $1.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 


Here’s a book on the game soldiers everywhere are 
playing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
Eighty-two pages. 


$1.25 


$5.00 
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Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GUADALCANAL Diary. By Richard Tregaskis. 
This account tells what the fighting in South Seas jungles is 
really like. 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 
The story of one of history's great military leaders 


AMERICANS Vs. GERMANS. 


Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 


MODERN BATTLE. By Col. Paul W. Thompson. 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inexpen- 
sive form. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla Sghting explained. 


How THE Jap Army Ficus. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


WHAT’s THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
How to identify American and Jap planes. 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes 


New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham. 
A new and revised American edition. 


OTHER BOOKS 


How Russia Prepared. By Maurice Edelman. 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the Rus- 
sians are putting up. 


THE Ox-Bow INCIDENT. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
A “Western” story that is different. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SpRAGG. By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping psychological novel. 


ALL CONCERNED NotiFieb. By Helen Reilly. 
An Inspector McKee story. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring, and 
the doings of spies operating inside Italy. 

THE PastTuRES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 


This novel about the good people who live in a rural valley 
presents Steinbeck at his best. 


THE Motuer. By Pearl S. Buck. 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a village 
in the interior of China. 


Two Surviveo. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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me that I find a good deal of subtle ridicule mixed in y. ); the 
manufactured humor. Although I don’t sound like it «+ th. 
moment, I can laugh as heartily as the next man at fur. ines 
In fact, I am one of those who explode into roars a: com, 
humor as put over by good comedians and humorists. | ign’, 


find anything to explode about in All Out Arlene. 
’ . 1 


Russia 


12 MONTHS THAT CHANGED THE WORL)). 3, 
Larry Lesueur. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 345 
Pages; $3.00. 


Larry Lesueur’s diary of his year in Russia contributes a good 
deal of unbiased and closely observant material on that coup 
try. His writing is better than that of a good many core 
spondents. He sticks to a restrained style which makes for a lo: 
better reading than the newspaper style a good many corre 
spondents seem to feel they have to stick to in writing a book. 

Mr. Lesueur saw as much as any other correspondent in 
Russia, but inferred a good deal more than most of the other 
which makes his book of special interest. I found his passages 
on the German prisoners and his observation on the Russian 
military and civilian people interesting indeed. 
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Sevastopol 


THE LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL. By Boris Voyete 
khov. Translated from the Russian by Ralph Parker. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 225 Pages; Map; $2.50 


Many personal experience books will come out of the pres 
ent war, but | doubt that any will surpass this eyewitness « 
count of the last days of Sevastopol. When, three weeks before 
the fall of the long-besieged Crimean city, Boris Voyetekho 
sought permission to go there as a correspondent, a naval au 
thority asked him: “Can you, alone, do the work of five div 
sions?” And when he answered no, the officer replied, “Then 
you have nothing to do in Sevastopol.” However, Voyetekho 
got to Sevastopol and this book is the result of what he sw 
there. Early in its pages he states: “Especially since Sevastopd 
I do not believe people who say you can get used to war” and 
his picture of war as he saw it there—of a people with thei 
backs to the wall, outnumbered and ill-equipped but fighting 
stubbornly to defend their homes and native land, becomes ip 
deed a personal tragedy. There is high courage and sacrifice 
the book on the part of individual figures, but these exploit 
are tied into the main theme of the story itself—the defense 0 
the city and the way in which its meager resources were « 
ganized and put to full use against the enemy. Though Sevas 
topol fell, says the author, those who chose to shed their lifes 
blood there rather than surrender knew in their hearts the 
someday it would rise again.—M. C. R. 
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FALANGE. By Allan Chase. New York: G. P. Putnams 
Sons, 1943. 278 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This book contains a lot of inside dope, with names, places 
and dates, about Axis activities through Spain in Latin America 
which the author feels is a somewhat neglected sid of enemy 
activities. He believes that if Spain “emerges from this wat 4% 
the Fascist bastion that it is at this hour, then all our dead “ 
have died in vain,” because Fascism will develop agin. ! gt 
the implication from the book that some of the things © 
may be news to our highest authorities. I am stron:'y incline’ 
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1 th 
t the , doubt this implication. However, such discussion of Axis 
ness nside methods is usually helpful in the war effort. 
, a Re RS 
FE ODEL PLANE ANNUAL 1943. By David C. Cooke & 
Jesse Davidson. New York: Robt. McBride & Company, 
\943. 224 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 
[his plane annual is, of course, of deeper interest than ever 
his year. As usual, also it is very completely illustrated and 
UD. By inlike a good many of the so-called war books for younger 
43, 345 men and boys, there is some sense of the actual war in the 
Viodel Plane Annual 
ae ome 1 1 1 
«coe I THE LEGACY OF NAZIISM. By Frank Munk. New York: 
for a lot The Macmillan Company, 1943. 288 Pages; Index; $2.50. 
ny corre Mr. Munk puts up a convincing argument that the economic 
a book. and social consequences of totalitarianism have been more 
ndent in J thorough than most Americans are willing to believe. He feels 
he others J that we cannot think clearly of European economics in terms 
» passages HP of our own. He is further certain “that there can be no return 
= Russian J} to pre-war methods of international investment and movement 
of capital.” When Europe is conquered, he insists, we must not 
expect speedy economic changes, for we shall have to face a 
set-up of an entirely new kind of our own throughout the 
continent. 
is Voyete J ae au 
ker. New | TORPEDO 8. By Ira Wolfert. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
lap; $2.50 Company, 1943. 126 Pages; $2.00. 
f the pres This is the story of the vengeance of the famous torpedo 
witness ac (Squadron which, in an early Pacific battle, was almost com- 
eeks before I pletely destroyed and was then rebuilt and, with vengeance as 
Voyetekho jm tS fighting spirit, accomplished remarkable feats in later battles. 
5 ‘aaiel There haven't been we | stories of units so far in this war. 
£ Give div: I Lis one is well-told and shows many of the things that make 
D ° e. 2 ° ’ 
lied, “Theo ra high esprit in any kind of combat outfit. Torpedo 8's story 
Vovetekho fj '8 good stuff for all fighting men. 
yhat he sav 
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AMERICA’S NAVY IN WORLD WAR II. By Gilbert Cant. 







































See hei New York: The John Day Company, 1943. 432 Pages; In- 
“Sov fighting dex; Illustrated; $3.75. 
becomes it Mr. Cant covers the many activities of our navy in the present 
4 sacrifice » % war in a thorough and interesting manner. He describes all 
hese exploits the important battles so far, gives such data as the authorities 
1e defense of have made available, and altogether gives-us a most compre- 
ces were ot i hensive account of the navy’s activities. 
hough Sevas 
od their life's Lf 7 
r hearts tt ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. By Guy Gil- 
patric. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1943. 
185 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 
Guy Gilpatric, whose short stories of the sea have been 
P. Putnam's highly popular for years, is the author of this book about men 
in the United States Merchant Marines. It would be hard to 
names, places id a more suitable writer to describe their work. The rich 
vatin Amen wit that he has never failed to get into his short stories gives 
“ice of enemgm * €dke to this excellent piece of war writing. 
, this wat 4 
” dead wi ma J ri ‘ 
voain. 1 gathé GOLDEN SHORE. By Armin Shaftel. New York: 
sings it sqm CoWerd-McCann, Inc., 1943. 370 Pages; $2.75. 
roncly incline en nel of conquest and adventure which plunges the reader 
ti 
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Modern Library | 
(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con 
queror. 
My Wark WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 
THE Goon EartuH. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese. 
Dro _t Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in the 
vein of Rabelais. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable soldier- 
Chinese Gordon. 


THE RED BADGE OF CouraGE. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment 


TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 


(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
ON War. By Carl von Clausewitz 
A reissue of the famous classic. This is the full text 


WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 











THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book 
THE Most PoPuLAR NOVELS OF Sink WALTER SCOTT 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THE Forty Days oF Musa DaGu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting 
classic. 
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$2.25 





The Story of Weapons and Tactics 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


A thoughtful and stimulating book that will hold 
the interest of every student of warfare. 


The English People 
By D. W. BROGAN 


A pertinent book crammed with facts about a people 
we may not know as well as we think. 


$3.00 





Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space 
and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and wep em are brought to bear on a 
little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


America’s Strategy in World Politics $3.75 


By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 
A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 





Engineers in Battle $1.50 
By COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author tells 
the story of his own branch. 


German Psychological Warfare $3.00 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German mili- 
tary writers thought about war just before this war 
began. 


Paratroops $2.50 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 


The author of Attack develops the tactical concepts of 
the use of airborne troops in a sound and clear man- 
ner. It is a natural sequel to Attack and is as important 
to military leaders. 


The Guilt of the German Army 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 
The finest modern book on our government and its 


military policy. 


$3.50 


Introducing Australia $3.00 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 
An American who knows, describes the land and its 
people. 
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mbe: 
when Russia, Great Britain and the United States ea strug 
gled to add the territory to its own Pacific empire. — :ener, 
Stephen Watts Kearny, Lieutenant Colonel John Cha: es Fy 
mont, Commodore Robert Stockton and other promine > mij; 
tary and political figures of the era move easily through t! « page. 
of this swift-paced and historically accurate story.—M. ~. R 
we ee 
THE FIGHT FOR NEW GUINEA. By Pat Robinso 
York: Random House, 1943. 183 Pages; Index; Illustrated 


$2.00. 


Pat Robinson's story of the first New Guinea campaign js ; 
bit jerky but there is a lot of good reading in it—good batt; 
reading. The author is in favor of hitting Japan now befor 
she grows too strong. He thinks Japan still has “tremendoy 
striking power in the air, on land, and on sea,” and that it would 
be “disastrous to delay offensive action until she grows stronge: 
as she indubitably will, if we let her.” 
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THE ORDEAL OF SERGEANT SMOOT. By Louis Pau 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1943. 220 Pages; Index: | 
Justrated; $2.00. 


Humorous Army fiction. It is perfectly true that there ; 
some good humor in the book. It is also true that it is practical) 
solid fiction from beginning to end. I’ve seen a lot of soldien 
but I never heard one talk like Sergeant Smoot. I’m sorry, bu 
on the whole I can’t take it. But that shouldn’t stop anybod 
from enjoying it who hasn’t seen many sergeants but like 
anyway to read about them as he thinks they are. 
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VOICES OF HISTORY, 1942-43: Speecues anp Papers o: 
RooseveLt, Cuurcuitt, Statin, Cytanc, Hitter am 
Oruer Leavers Detiverep Durinc 1942. New York 
Gramercy Publishing Company, 1943. 759 Pages; $3.50. 


This is a useful collection of the important speeches and 
state papers of 1942, including those of our own and enem 
leaders. It is divided into months and a brief chronology of im 
portant events opens each section. 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. By Dr. M. David Hoffmar 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 378 Pages; Index 
$1.60. 


This reader has a good idea. It consists of readings about th 
other democratic people of the world. In particular—the peop' 
of Czechoslovakia, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Grea 
Britain, Australia, Russia, China, Canada, and South America 
The selections are generally good, many of them by leading 
writers. 
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KEEP EM CRAWLING. By William Hazlett Upson. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1943. 339 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


I don’t suppose there is an Army tanker or tractor man wh 
reads any fiction at all who is not well acquainted ith Alex 
ander Botts, the sales manager of the Earthworm Tractor Com 
pany, Earthworm, Illinois. Mr. Upson’s Alexander bots ston® 
go back, of course, far beyond this war as every reader of rs 
Saturday Evening Post knows. The author has been amazing! 
fertile in his continuation of the Earthworm Tractor stories fo 
this is his third book of them. The war, however, ‘5's mecha 
nized war, has opened up a practically infinite numer of pos 
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lities for further plot—which will suit several million of 
+s’ and Upson’s admirers including this book reviewer. 
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\VAL ARCHITECTURE AS ART AND SCIENCE. By 
O. Liljegren. New York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1943. 
2 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


\y grasp of mathematics has weakened sufficiently through 

vears for me to be unable to report on this book in profes- 
sional detail. It does seem apparent, however, not only that the 
author is an exhaustive student of ship designing but also that 

e are in this field a number of debatable points still needing 
further exhaustive research. So far as the actual presentation of 
the subject matter is concerned, the author's writing is prac- 
tically a model of clearness. Since he deals in physical matters 
all capable of measurement or approximate estimation, he finds 
it unnecessary to use any particularly abstruse forms of mathe- 


es matics. 
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FH1AVOC BY ACCIDENT. By Georges Simenon. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 312 Pages; $2.00. 
[wo French novels in one book. Two very good ones by an 


author whose lively detective stories now have a large American 
following. One of them is laid in Africa and the other in a 
French fishing port. 
a 
INDIA TODAY. By W. E. Duffett, A. R. Hicks, G. R. Parkin. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1943. 173 Pages. 


$1.75. 


PWHAT DOES GANDHI WANT? By T. A. Raman. New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 117 Pages; Index; 
$1.25. 

MY APPEAL TO THE BRITISH. By Mahatma Gandhi. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1942. 79 Pages; $1.00. 
lhree Canadian writers discuss India in India Today. The 

book is made of mostly fact and the authors appear to reach 

no conclusions, simply present matters as they stand. There is 

a good Bibliography. 

What Does Gandhi Want? contains many extractions from 
his speeches with interpretive comments, and My Appeal to 


the British is made up of Gandhi's statements, many of them 
presented in question and answer form. 
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(T'S 'ARD TO GO WRONG IN THE CACTUS. By Kay 
Grant. New York: William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1943. 
64 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $1.00. 


\ book of light verse about Australia. Amusing. 
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TREES AND TEST TUBES. By Charles Morrow Wilson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1943. 352 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $3.50. 


Charles Morrow Wilson, author of a number of well known 
biographies and other books on various aspects of American 
life and history, turns here to a study of rubber. He gives the 
history of the development of rubber as an important com- 
mercia! product, describes synthetic rubber and shows the de- 
pendence of the present day world on rubber. There are also 
chapters on the sources of rubber and of rubber in this war. 
There is a long appendix which gives a digest of the Baruch 
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As You Were $1.00 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 
Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 


Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


This is the finest anthology ever assembled for Ameri- 
can fighting men. There’s prose and verse, humor 
and drama, sentiment and toughness—and selected 
by a former soldier and world-famous writer. 

641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 
$3.00 


Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


There are 1,100 pages of the best military writing in 
our literature in this anthology. As Mr. Hemingway 
says, they speak of war truly. 


Lee’s Lieutenants 


$5.00 


Per volume 


By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. 11: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


Dr. Freeman is acknowledged the greatest living au- 
thority on the Army of Northern Virginia. In these 
two books he continues the high standards he set in 
his great biography of Lee. 


Combined Operations $2.00 
The Official Story of the Commandos 


A superior book on war. It goes into every side of 
Commando training and Commando operations. 
There is also a chapter on the successful secret landing 
of General Clark on the coast of North Africa before 
the invasion. 


Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 $3.50 


Edited by WILLIAM MATTHEWS and 
DIXON WECTER 


From letters, diaries, and memoirs of the common 
soldier of all our wars, the authors have compiled an 
account which portrays the whole life of American 
soldiers in time of war. 


With Sherman to the Sea $2.25 


The Journal of Theodore F. Upson, an Indiana so). 
dier who was a scout in Sherman’s army. It is a 
simple, unaffected story of a soldier at war. 
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Infantry in Battle $3.00 


This is the standard book for the study of Infantry 
tactics in actual battle. Through the smoke and fog 
of war the realities of battle can be seen. These are 
actual battle experiences. 


Warfare $3.00 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN W. 
WRIGHT and MAJOR HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


A readable and accurate history of war from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 


American Campaigns $8.00 the set 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


The only single work to give detailed accounts plus 
superb three-color maps of every American battle from 
the Revolution to the Spanish-American War. 

Two volumes: Volume I, Text; Volume II, Maps. 


Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Formerly titled Manual of Mess Management, this 
new edition has been extensively revised. Material 
has been added on the new methods of meat cutting, 
information on kitchen trucks and gasoline field 
ranges. 


The Army Clerk 


This is the handbook for the clerk in the unit person- 
nel section of regimental headquarters, but all clerks 
will find it helpful. It was prepared by the Adjutant 
General’s School, and is a clear, common-sense guide 
to paperwork problems. 


1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 60¢ each 
51 or more copies: 50¢ each 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


Plain, understandable explanations in non-legal lan- 
guage. An aid to every member of a military court. 


The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young and old. 
The Handbook for Women. New edition. 
The Army Woman’s Handbook 


By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women of 
your family through the trying days ahead. 


The W aacs 


$1.50 


$2.50 
By NANCY SHEA 


The development and organization of the Women’s 
Army Corps. Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 
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Committee report. Mr. Wilson's ability at expositio: 


vriti 

is very well known and it is fully apparent in this book 
7 r 7 

ALL WE ARE AND ALL WE HAVE. By Ger Lissimen 

Chiang Kai-shek. New York: The John Day ‘ npany 


1943. 61 pages; $1.25. 


These are the war speeches and messages of Gene alissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. They are the simple words of a man with 
great thoughts. “China,” he says, “has no desire t replace 
Western Imperialism in Asia with an Oriental Imperialism o 
Isolationism of its own or of anyone else. We hold that we mug 
advance from the narrow idea of exclusive alliances and regional 
blocs which in the end make for bigger and more terrible war. 
to effective organization of world unity. Unless real world o 
operation replaces both isolationism and imperialism of what 
ever form in the new inter-dependent world of free nations 
there will be no lasting security for you or for us.” 
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WORLD OF THE FOUR FREEDOMS. By Sumner Welles 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 12] Pages. 
Index; $1.75. 


A collection of Mr. Sumner Welles’ forceful speeches of 
the past two or three years. Incidentally they read much better 
than most speeches. They are certainly of historical importance 
and should by all means have been preserved in book form 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORLD FEDERATION PLAN. By 
Ely Culbertson. Sponsored by the World Federation, Inc, 
New York: Distributed by Garden City Publishing Com 
pany, 1943. 64 Pages; $1.00. 


More than most who are sincerely planning and working 
for the future, Mr. Culbertson takes into consideration the 
need for a strong “world police” in any setup which might be 
capable of handling the government of the world as a whole 
Out of such studies may some day come a practical agency a 
government which will permit the world, its nation, and it 
people to stop the huge wastes of war. 
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WAY FOR AMERICA. By Alexander Laing. New York 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943. 380 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Mr. Laing says that his book “is an attempt, to test the be 
liefs we once could boast of by an examination of the proces 
which brought our democracy to an almost fatal low ebb. How 
by hour for ten long years we have heard the world cracking al 
around us. . . .” His book is one man’s sincere statement 0 
what he thinks has been wrong with his country. His is # 
liberal and intelligent viewpoint. His discussion would have 
been more intelligent had he given more consideration to the 
place of armed strength as a normal part of American life. 
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HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS. By Marcel M 
Swartz. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1943. 95 Pages 
Index; $1.00. 


This is a very practical handbook on letter writing. It com 
tains a lot of examples which, I would say from the \ iewpoint 
an extremely amateur Emily Post, not only show an expen 
knowledge of the social graces but a good deal of human 
derstanding. 
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